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Travels in France, in 1818. By Lieut. Francis Hall, 
14th Light Dragoons, H. P. 8vo. pp. 334. London, 
1819. 


Iseut. Francis Hatt should have travelled in France 
five-and-twenty years ago; his democracy and infidelity 
would have rendered him very popular during the reign 
of terror; and, when to believe in the existence of God 
was deemed a privilege, and not to hate monarchy the 
greatest of crimes, his contempt for priests and kings 
would have ensured him a hearty welcome in revolution- 
ay France. But now that legitimacy has once more re- 
sumed its sway, and to ‘fear God and honour the king’ 
will no longer endanger a man’s head, it is rather too late 
toindulge in ill-timed scoffs and sarcasms on royalty and 
religion, and that, too, in the coarsest manner; take the 
following as a specimen :— 


‘A royal palace is a political goitre, which absorbs the 
juices destined to support the health and vigour of the whole 
frame ; itis curious, however, that nations snould pride them- 
selves on such excrescences, and be content to live in filth and 
debility to maintain them.’ 


The unfeeling and unmanly attack on- the memory of 
Louis XVI, by designating the spot where he was 
butchered by a ferocious tyranny, as ‘a sight hateful to 
legitimate orbs of vision,’ bespeaks a heart as desti- 
tute of humanity as the head must be of judgment. And 
his auguring ill of the honesty of his host, because he read 
nothing but religious books, will sufficiently justify the 
assertion we have made of lis democracy and contempt of 
religion, 

This work, however, notwithstanding the objections we 
have made, contains some good descriptions of the places 


theauthor visited ; that of the monastery of La Trappe is 
the best :-— 


‘Having alighted in the auberge, I was directed to the door 
ofthe monastery, which had, as far as I could distinguish in 
the waning light, the appearance of a substantial farm-house. 

rang the bell; a monk presently opened the door, and per- 
celving a stranger, prostrated himself before me: to my de- 
mand of a night’s hospitality, he replied by leading the way 
tothe refectory, with a courteous gesture of assent: here he 
again bowed himself at my feet, (a ceremony much more 
embarrassing to me than him,) and inquired if, while supper 
Was preparing, I chose to attend evening service, which was 
how beginning: on my assenting, he conducted me into 
asmall chape}, near the altar of which a single Jamp threw a 
feeble light on the white habits of the brethren, who, with 
their cowls drawn over their faces, were kneeling down in at- 
ttudes of deep humility and devotion: this was by far the 
most solemn part of the service; the faint breathing of their 

ispered orisons was alone audible; nor could I refrain, as 


\ 2 a corner of the chapel, from regarding the un- 
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wonted scene with a feeling of almost solemn interest. The 
beings thus grouped around me, were so far removed from 
all ordinary pursuits, and habits of social existence; there 
was so little similarity betwixt their destiny and mine; nay, 
there was so little of general human sympathy betwixt us, 
that I found myself regarding them with almost as much curi- 
osity and wonder as if theyrhad been given back from the 
world of spirits, or had wandered into our sphere from some 
distant planet.—After having prayed some time in silence, 
they rose and chaunted the usual evening service, which was 
concluded by their again kneeling in the same attitude of de- 
votional neditation ; after which, they glided ghost-like from 
the chapel. ‘Three persons had stood near me during the 
service, two of them young men, seemingly ecclesiastics, the 
third arustic; these, | afterwards understood, were novices, 
in their year of probation : the two former had such wan en- 
thusiastic countenances, as denoted the inward sway of con- 
stitutional melancholy ; but my skill inphysiognomy afforded 
me no clue to the mental hallucination of the third, whose 
dull simplicity had been probably wrought upon by the 
madness of others, or the contagion ofexample. 

‘ From the chapel I was conducted to the refectory, where 
I found a table spread with fruit, vegetables, bread, cheese, 
butter, honey, and sweetmeats, good wine, and cider, of which 
I was courtedusly pressed to partake : the //opitallier, who has 
the charge of entertaining strangers, apologised, that in cone 
sequence of its being a meagre day, he could offer no better 
fare: an apology certainly superfluous, though | was no Trap- 
piste.’ 

‘ Aftersupper, I was shown into aneat chamber, ornamented 
with a few pictures of saints, anda crucifix: the //opitatiier 
having desired to be informed of my wants, andthe hour ct 
which [ wished to be called, bade me a good night, and v ith- 
drew. As it was yet early, | took up a vclume of the Bene- 
dictine regulatiéns, on whichthose of La’T'rappe aremodelled: 
one precept struck me; itdirects the brethrenof the order to 
considera particular friendship as more sintul and pernicious 
than the most deadly hatred, by directing the affections from 
the Creator to the creature. With what extraordinary logic 
has superstition subjugated the earth ! 

‘ Inthe morning was summoned tothe refectory to partake 
of a breakfast, which even in Paris might have been called 
luxurious: the Hopital/ier waited on me in modest silence, 
yet the gentleman was seen through the monk. On my plate 
I founda printed paper, containing an exposé of the principles 
and practice of the order, drawn up for the information of 
those who may be disposed to enter it. it was an odd com- 
mentary on an excellent breakfast, and not at all likely to 
prove relishing from the contrast; but there was an earnest- 
ness approaching to eloquence in the style of it, and soine- 
thing even sublime, in endeavouring to make proselytes by a 
recital of mortifications and suffering: it begins; ‘* Whoever 
yoube whom God inspires with the design of uniting yourself 
with us, to devote yourself to repentance, do not imagine, as 
the world commonly persuades itself, that great strength and 
vigour of body are requisite for this purpose. No; great 
strength is. certainly not —. since we constantly see 
among us, persons in very delicate health, persevering with 
firmness ; but, with the help of grace, much courage, mugh 
humility, and much good-will, are requisite. Much courage, 
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: 
in every way; much good-will, to surmount the obstaclesand 
temptations which will, perhaps, divert you from your pur- 
ose.’ It then proceeds to exemplify the occasions which 
call for these several virtues: as, I. courage, to endure the 
austerities of the order, which are classed under nine heads. 
1. The endurance of cold in winter, when the use ofa fire is 
perinitted but for a few moments at atime. 2. Heat in sum- 
mer, when the drops of sweat gathered by toil must not be 
dried by a handkerchief, but only wiped from the brow with 
the hand. 3. Early rising; before half-past one in the morn- 
ing on Sundays and ordinary festivals, and before midnight on 
great festivals. 4, Neverto lean against the wall while sitting 
however fatigued. 5. ‘lo make but one meal a day for seven 
nonths of the year, and that to consist of potatoes, herbs, or 
vegetables, without butter or oil, and seasoned with salt and 
water: the bread to be brown, and the only drink water: this, 
too, not to be touched but on a signal given by the superior. 
6. Yo work fasting for five or six hgurs a day, or more, at labo- 
rious occupations. 7.'To sing in the choir, or pray more than se- 
verhours every day ; more than eleven on Sundays, and above 
twelve on great festivals. &. Never to sleep but on boards, 
with a pillow of straw. 9. To reckon all this nothing; and 
every evening to make a prostration before the cross, repeat 
the méserere, and entreat God’s forgiveness for having done 
so little during the day, and that little so ill. Even, if neces- 
sary some retrenchment is to be made upon this wretched 
subsistence, the better to provide for those who may wish to 
become inmates of the establishment. 

‘If. Tlumility is to be carriedto the extreme of a total an- 
nihilation of volition. Every species of blame, and even ca- 
lumny, is to be endured without an attempt at defence, or 
even explanation: the head isto be constantly bowed, and the 
eyes catdown, in token of contrition. The will of the supe- 
rior is to be regarded as the sole rule of conduct, and all pre- 
vious hnowledze is to be laid aside and forgotten, while the 
mind assents with implicit submission to whatever is presented 
to it, whether of thought or action. ‘The state of self-nega- 
tion seems, indeed, to be regarded as the perfection of saint- 
ship, since, according to one of the fathers, ‘* cesseé voluntas 
propria, etvon erit ingernus;”? © but for self-will, there would 
be no! ell.”’ 

‘Tt. Great cood-will is essential, as may well be ima- 
ined, to bear all this, and defeat the machinations of the 
devil, who is constantly striving against such godly doings. 

‘ Anotice is subjoined to this exposé, signify ing that property 
isnot required of those who present themselves for adinis- 

sion, though it would argue but little zeal in those who have 
ny not to offer ic; besides, that in the present circumscribed 
condition of its revenues, the order has no means of support, 
but such as each member brings with him. Neither age nor 
education are obstacles to reception; but the unlettered, as 
well as those whom age or ill-health will not permit to un- 
dergo all the austerities of the order, are received upon a dif- 
ferent footiug; the ignorant being made lav brothers, while 
the weak ov infirm are allowed some relaxation with regard to 
fasting, and are permitted to wear linen. ‘There is also a 
school attached te the monastery, for gratuitous education, in 
writing, exphering, and Latin; the scholars of which are 
boarded and lodeed in the house, and afterwards either re- 
| {he order, or returned tothe world. ‘There is 
also a system of instruction for those who can afford to pay 
forit, on the usual plan of colleges, with the addition of the 
modern languages, mathematics, &c. After | had tinished an 
excellent meal, and looked overthis compendium of penance, 
the. Hopite/ier conducted ine through every part of the 
building. ‘The walls are bare, and every article of furniture 
suiiably simple. Besides the refectory, dormitory, and li- 
brary, there are several apartments used as work-shops, in 
which tailors, shoe-makers, and book-binders, were silently 
pursuing their respective occupations. Their communication 
with one another seemed to be almost wholly by signs ; a few 
Jow Words were vow and then breathed, when any work or 


to support austerities; much humility, to renounce yourself 
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direction seemed absolutely to require it, but otherwise; 

bowed figures of the brethren alided about, or performed ¢} 
sevéral tasks with a spectral stillness. After having Netenaes 
the establishment within doors, I walked into the gardey.‘ 4 
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adjacent premises. ‘The former is neatly kept, and serv. 
for a church-yard, as well as garden, in which one grave ™ 1 
ways open: about half-a-dozen more were marked by hea: 
of turf, and crosses at their heads, with the conventual nay), 
and ages of the deceased, and the dates of their deaths, syp- 
scribed requiescat in pace.’ 

The more entertaining parts of this work consist of the 
introduction of some old friends with new faces, or joke: 
which have so long worn their original dress, that it ha. 
become thread-bare, and, therefore, are now ushered jnt,, 
the world with their garments prodigiously renovated, ae 
Dominie Sampson would say. An instance of this oc. 
curs in Lieut. Hall’s ¢ Story of Louis XI and the Prioy 
of Cosmo,’ which he tells us he found in a book leat hin, 
at Montreuil. As the lieutenant is very ambitious to le 
his readers know that he is no stranger to Froissart, 
Montfaucon, and Brantome, he ought in common justice, 
to have told them that this story is related by the latter, 


. 


in his § Vie de Dom Juan D’Autriche.’ As a copy of 


Brantome’s works lies before us, we shall insert the ori- 
ginal story, and conclude by giving Lieut. Hall’s version 
of it:— 

‘ Dequoy le Roy trés indigne, et fasché, fit mettre Il’ un et 

l’ autre en prison; mais, cela ne repara pas la vie du pauvre 
Dom Juan, ny du pauvre Escovedo, ny les regrets qu’en fit 
le Roy: non plus que fitle Roy Louys onziesme 4 I’ endreit 
ad’? un moine de son royaume, lequel voyant un jour le Rev 
disner, et ayant par cas fortuit tout contre soy un Capitaine cd: 
Picardie, & qui je Roy en vouloit, il fit signe seulement ce 
’ wil A Tristan ? Hermite, son Grand Prevost ; car le plus 
souvent, il n’usoit pas d’autres commandemens, si non par 
suignardes et signes. Tristan, pensant qu7il luy fist Signe 
du Moine, ne manque aussi-tost de Je prendre dans le Basse- 
cour, et de le faire jetter dans un sac en Peau. Le capitaine, 
qui avoit veu le signe du Roy, se douta que c’estoit pour luy ; 
c’est pourquoy, tout bellement il s’évada, et monta a’cheval, 
et picqua vers Ja Flandre. On dit au Roy le lendemain, 
qu’on l’avoit veu sur le grand chemin, quis’en alloit a bell 
erre. Le Roy envoya querir Tristan, et luy dit: Tristan, 
pourquoy, ne fistes vous hier ce dont ge vous fis signe de cet 
homme? Ha! il est bien loin 2 cette heure dit Tristan. Ou, 
ien loin dit le Roy: on Va trouve vers Amiens. Mais ters 
Roiien, dit Tristan, o% ila desja lieu son Sooul. Qui entendez- 
vous? ditle Roy. Hé, /e moine, dit Tristan, que vous me 
monsirastes. Je le fis getter aussitost en un sac dans Veau. 
Comment! dit le Roy, le moine! He! Pasque Dieu! (car 
c’estoit son jurement,) c’estoit le meilleur moine de mon ro- 
yaume. Qu’ avez vous fait ? He bien il luy faut faire dire de- 
main une Demie-douzaine de messes de Requiem; et par ains. 
nous voila autant deschargés; cary’ entendais ce Capitaine P:- 
card. Voila comme le moine sauva vie au Capitaine, ayant 
esté pris pour l’autre*.’ 

_ This story, as related by Brantome, cannot but be fami- 
liar to many of our readers, who have not seen the original, 
since it has been translated and printed in Andrews’ 
Anecdotes, and in the magazines and other periodical 
publications, very frequently, Lieut, Hall thus relates 
it:— 

‘The prior of Cosmo, a man of singular piety, even In 2! 
age famous for its devotion, had obtained the king’s permis- 
sion to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; and so much 
time had elapsed since his departure, that it became the 1x« 
belief of many, but especially of those who had any interest 


en du Seigneur de Brantome. A la Haye, 1740- Tom ¥. 
p- 106, 
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-, so believing, that he had either died during his journey, or 
«as held in perpetual captivity by the infidels. Among those 
sho most pertinaciously held this opinion, was one of the 
king’s chaplains, who had long set his eye and heart on what 
ne willingly considered the vacant priory; and so frequently 
and forcibly did he contrive to express his conviction on this 
head, thatthe king himself began at last to consider, that what 
waseverv day asserted could not very well be without founda- 
tion, and the chaplain became, in consequence, prior of Cosmo. 
Scarcely, however, had he begun to have a lively sense of 
his sovereign’s goodness, and his own comfort, and to feel 
himself at home in his new dignity, when, one morning, 
blanched with fatigue anc age, and supporting his enfeebled 
frame on his long pilgrim’s staff, the old prior himself made 
his appearance at the royal levee. As may be supposed, this 
sudden apparition produced much surprise, and a little awk- 
wardness. Louis XL had too high notions of royal consis- 
tency ever to undo what he had once done, whether right or 
wrong; while, at the same time, his generous disposition 
would not sulier him to regard the offence of the old man’s 
heing thus inconveniently alive, as calling for any severe or 
immediate punishment. He, therefore, received him very 
graciously, touched as lightly as possible upon the loss of his 
priory, spoke of omitting no opportunity of benefitting him, 
many way he might be able to point out; asked questions 
about the grand ‘Turk : aid concluded by consigning him to 
Philip de Comines, his secretary for the home department, 
who, with a most friendly squeeze of the hand, bowed him 
out of the apartinent. ‘Lhe old man had, unfortunately, how- 
ever, some stubborn notions of right about him, which pre- 
vented his acquiescing, as readily as became a loyal subject, 
athe loss he had sustained, notwithstanding the very flatter- 
ing manner in which it was palliated. On the contrary, he 
omitted no opportunity of presenting himself before the royal 
countenance, and requesting in earnest, but respectful terms, 
that his priory might be restored to him. Now, not only was 
therea degree of provoking obstinacy in this conduct, but 
there was even an odour of treason about it; for, as Louis 
iustly reasoned, thus to iterate his suit, was by implication to 
assert, that without such iteration it would prove unavailing; 
and what was this, but to impeach the sovereign’s prime attri- 
bute of justice, amd thus covertly to hold him up as unfit for 
his kingly office? It was upon the spur of some such reilec- 
tions as these, and immediately after an interview with the 
mportunate subject of them, that Louis, calling to his friend 
and minister, ‘Tristan, bade him, without delay, to dispose of 
the prior of Cosmo, that he might be no more troubled with 
him. Now, Tristan was not only too loyal to dispute his nias- 
ier’s will, but he had, moreover, that delicacy of feeling 
which forbad him to pry into the reasons by which it might 
be influenced. In his mind, the will.of heaven and that of 
the king were the same thing; or rather, the latter claimed a 
‘uperiority over the former, in proportion as the consequences 
0} obedience and rebellion, in the latter case, were more 
sensible and more immediate than in the former. He accord- 
ingly took an opportunity of calling on the prior that same 
evening, whom he found, nothing aware of his approaching 
ae, enjoying a social hourin the company of a few particular 
ifends. As ‘Tristan was well known to be a favourite at 
Court, it may be supposed he was received with the utmost 
politeness, and requested to take a seat at the table ; an invi- 
‘ation he at first modestly declined ; but, upon being pressed, 
consented to take a single glass of wine; after which he re- 
quested a few moments private conversation with the prior, to 
whom, as soon as they were aione, he presented the royal 
order, together with the sack in which he wasto be enclosed, 
ane thrown into the Seine. re 
he next morning, as King Louis was taking the air in the 
Ure garden, chatting freely with his faithful ‘ristan, on 
natters concerning the welfare of his realm, and inwardly con- 
fratulating himself on being at Jength quit of the eternal 
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bearded suitor, again crawling towards him. ‘* Ah, traitor,”’ 
he exclaimed, turning upon Tristan, ‘* did L not charge vou to 
rid me of that cursed prior, and here he is again before me.” 
—‘ Sire,” replied the terrified favourite, ** you charged me 
to rid you of the prior of Cosino, and I went accordingly to 
the priory, whence | took and drowned him, vesterday even- 
ing. But, gracious sir, there is no harm done by the mistake: 
a prior more Or less can make but little difference: this even- 
ing Pil rid you of this one also.”—** No, no,”’ said the hing, 
smiling graciously, (for he was a monarch of most legitimate 
facetiousness,) ‘one prioris enough at atime. Go, old man, 
and take possession of your priory,—you'll now find it va- 
cant.”? 
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In justice to Lieut. Hall, we wust, however, iu conclu- 
sion, admit that his account of Poietiers, and Saintes, and 
of the remains of the Roman theatre at Rouen, possess 
considerable interest, and are described with much spirit. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

Uackett’s Narrative of the Expedition to South America, 
Brown's Narrative, §e. in 1817, Ke. 
(Concluded) 

Own the arrival of Captain Brown at Angostura, he foand 
that the supply of flour and other necessaries, on which 
the two corps of hussars, under the command of Colonels 
Wilson and Eippesley, had fared tolerably, was now ex- 
hausted, and nothing but misery and starvation awaited 


thei. 
fifteen shilliners for a cornell, was always uo omouth mm are 
rear, and then paid in a base comace, not current Uy 
This was soon after discontinued, andy the 
uglish adventurers were COU elled to Cispio eof their 
baveace, A continued subsistence on bad meat brouelit 
on a dreadful flux, of wlneh several died. Tlere Captain 
Brown witnessed another mstance of the ferocious conduet 
of these barbarians, which we shall describe im his own 
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words :-— 
‘ During the time we were at Angostura 
in company with another of! 


of the royalists had been stationed, at the time of the attack 
by the Patriots on this place, in the beginning of Isiv. On 
our road to thits post, in order to see its situation, we pa sed 
through a field of remarkably high e@rass, which rose above 


great heap of human bones: 


which were quite perfect. ‘This was evidently the | lace 
where the last efiort of resistance was made by the Spaniards; 
and, upon a strict examination, we wore convinced, from the 
muarks we found upon near two-thirds of the skulls, that they 
had been despatched by their conquerors in cold blood, after 
being made prisoners, and left unburied amongst the killed of 
the Patriots, to feed the wild beast aud zamoras, or black vul- 
tures. On our return, we passed the burying-ground of the 
citizens of Angostura, which is about a mile trom the town, 
and close to a convent now converted into an hospital; here 
we witnessed another sight still more horrid than the one we 
hadleft. A number of these black vultures were tearing the 
body of a recently buried man out of his grave, and had al- 
ready devoured the flesh of bis legs; they continued their 
shocking feast until we caine close to them, and they then un- 
willingly hopped afew yards out of the way, evidently bent 
on resuming their meal as soon as we should pass. A native, 
who was coining from the hospital, gave us to understand, with 





a on turning suddenly the corner of an alley, to his in- 
Xpressible dismay he beheld the apparition of the old 


the greatest unconcern, that this was a very common scene, 


The trifling allowance of pay, five and twenty 
shillings Fughsh curreney per month for a colonel, and 


I, One aflernoon, 
‘cer, Went about two miles from 


the gates, anid proceeded to a part where the advanced posts 


our heads; when we were surprised by the appearance of a 
on searching farther, we disco- 
vered, in different places, several handred skeletons, some of 
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as a body never remained under-ground many minutes after it 


was committed to the earth. The manner in which they bury 
them, is by digging a hole about one foot deep, and spread- 
ing in it the hide of an ox lately killed; the body is then 
placed naked on the hide, a little earth is thrown over it 
as a covering, and it is thus left to be torn up in a few 
minutes by the beasts and birds of prey.’ 


At this place our author also learned the particulars of 
the melancholy fate of Colonel Macdonald, who, in his 
passage up the Apure, had the temerity to land at an In- 
dian village on its banks, and was massacred by the na- 
tives, after a most desperate resistance, in which four or 
tive of them fell beneath his arm. 

After remaining at Angostura three months, prepara- 
tions were commenced for opening the campaign : a brig 
was hastily got ready for the detachment of artillery, and 
Indians pressed for her service. A rifle corps of Sambos, 
or Indians, arrived, who felt so little enthusiasm in the 
cause, that a great part of them had been compelled to 
march in irons to the place of embarkation. These were 
little better than wild Indians, and the women that jol- 
lowed them were naked, and most disgusting objects. 
This motley force of Englishmen and Indians was des- 
tined for San Fernando de Apure, as General Paes was 
then very hard pressed by the Royalists under Morillo. 
In their voyage they anchored at Margarita, in the bay of 
Juan Greigo, where they found the Victoria, some brigs, 
schooners, and gun-boats, and General Bermudas’ divi- 

sion, consisting of about eighty effective men, and thirty 
sick :-— 

‘These troops presented, if possible, amore wretched ap- 
pearance than [ had hitherto seen, the greater part of them 
wearing a pair of coarse trowsers, but destitute of every thing 
elsa@, excepting some of them, that had the remnants of a 
straw hat. ‘They were all in possession of muskets; and a 
few of them had a bayonet and a cartridge-box slung on their 
bare backs, with a piece of string, the bayonet exposed with- 
out its scabbard. ‘The men were principally blacks, of St. 
Domingo, or runaway slaves from the colonies, who had thus 
exchanged their lot for worse than slavery, being enticed by 
the deluding sound of independence and liberty, of which, in 
fact, they only enjoyed thename, for they were still governed 
with barbarity and despotism.’ 

The taking of Margarita by the patriots was a severe 
loss to the royalists, on account of its near connexion to 
the continent. The population of this town, previous to 
the sanguinary conflicts for independence, was estimated 
at 13,500 souls, the greater part whites and castes, with 
about 2000 Guaqueria Indians. But the numbers are 
now much reduced, Their principal employment is fa- 
bricating beautiful cotton hammocks of a superior qua- 
lity. Margarita abounds with beautiful parrots, parro- 
quets, and, insome parts, with rabbits. It also produces a 
beautiful species of lizard, of a green aud gold colour, 
aud nearly one foot long from the head to the extreme 
point of the tail, The guana is-very common, as is also 
the destructive locust, a most beautiful insect, and very 
large :— 

‘The principal scene of action between the Royalists and 
Patriots, in 1817, at Margarita, was at Pampatar and Juan 
Greigo: at the latter, a most dreadful slaughter was made of 
the Patriots. There is a fort near this place, on a very high 
eminence, of which the Independents had possession, and in 
which they were closely blockaded by the king’s troops, un- 
der General Morillo. Reduced at length by want of water 
and provision, to the brink of the ns they desperately de- 
{ermined upon cutting their way ghrough the Royalist camp; 


in effecting whichthey were, with the exception of very fey 
speared or sabred by their enemies, who were prepared “he 
receive them. Their bones are now at the foot of this fort 
intermixed with those of the Royalists, in all ; mounting to the 
number of seven or eight hundred skeletons. They were 
thus barbarously left unburied by their companions, (the i, 
dependents,) who afterwards obliged Morillo to retire to the 
continent, after sustaining a most sanguinary defeat. Gener. 
Gomez, of whom I have spoken as the governor, challenzed 
Morillo to decide the fate of the island by single compar 
which the latterdeclined, from a consideration, (most likely. 
that it was derogatory to the honour he owed his master {h¢ 
king, whom he then represented.’ 


During the first three weeks that Captain Brown 
stayed at Margarita, the officers fared better than at An. 
gostura, as they dined at the table of the commander in 
chief, General Arismendi, where, however, so little cere. 
mony was used, that the fingers were generally substituted 
for knives and forks. 

The failure of an expedition sent against the Royalists, 
and the defeat of General Marino, whose vanguard they 
had cut to pieces, induced the Patriots to suspend their 
expedition for the present. The supreme chief was sti}| 
at his head quarters, at Angostura. General Paes had 
forced the Spaniards to retire upon San Carlos, or Rio 
Negro; but had in turn been obliged to make a precipi. 
tate retreat from General Morillo, and had now fallen 
back upon San Fernando de Apure. Dix sail of vessels 
had been observed hovering for some days about Marga- 
rita, where the most active preparations were made for 
defence. The English artillery was ordered to the forts, 
and the natives instructed how to proceed in case of an at- 
tack. Bryon arrived with Arismendi’s guard of thirty men, 
each armed with a sword and carbine, which they fasten 
on by means of a piece of string. ‘Troops came hurrying 
from all parts of the island, and all was ready, either for 
attack or defence, when this alarming force was discovered 
to be the Patriot Commodore Jolie. A review of the 
forces, by General Arismendi and Admiral Bryon, suc- 
ceeded. Most of them were destitute of any uniform, 
and almost of clothing. General Arismendi appears to 
be one of the most ferocious and sanguinary of all the re- 
publican leaders; he never spares an enemy. He fre- 
quently, says Captain Brown, thus expressed himself :— 


‘Never lend an ear of pity to the supplicating voice of an 
enemy, but plunge the unrelenting sword into the bosom of 
all that have any connexion with Ferdinand, regardless alike 
of the tears of tne widow, the mother, and the offspring of a 
Royalist.’ 

The following anecdote of Arismendi, we are told, 1s 
related by the natives of Margarita, with seeming exulta- 
tion; if so, it would appear that their total want of feel- 
ing is not confined to their enemies :— 


« In an attack made by the Royalists on Margarita, the wife 
of Arismendi, (then about twenty years of age,) fell into the 
hands of the enemy, near La Ciudad, together with several 
other females. At the same time, a Royalist colonel of dis- 
tinction was made prisoner by the Patriots. An exchange was 

roposed by Morillo, to whom Arismendi sent this reply:— 
hat hedeclined the terms, and that, ere the morning sun, the 
head of the Royalist colonel would be exposed to his view 12 
front of the Independent troops; which barbarous threat w3s 
carried into execution. Arismendi must undoubtedly have 
expected that his wife would share the same fate: yet the re- 
taliation was not made in blood. She was sent as a prisoner (0 
Spain, where she was eondemned to slavery; and, according 





to the information we heard, was made a common scaveng¢ 
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‘a the streets of Cadiz; from which place she effected her 
escape, with the assistance, and under the generous and _ho- 
nourable protection, of a captain oi a vessel from the United 
States, Who procured her a passage to Margarita, where she 
now lives with her husband.’ 

An English soldier, who died of the fever which raged 
at Margarita, was buried by his comrades, behind ‘the 
church. The natives loudly protested against this 

roceeding, as a sacrilege; and the grave was scarcely 
filled, when a party of them hastened to the spot, with 
two unwieldy earth-hammers, and committed the follow- 
ing brutal outrage :— 

‘They took the whole of the earth out again, and having 
sprinkled it about an inch deep over the body, two of them 
took their stations at the head and feet, and commenced 
breaking the bones of the deceased, until they had pounded 
them toa jelly. ‘This istheir barbarous and savage manner of 
burial; for they never raise their graves above the level of 
the ground, consequently all must go into the smallest space, 
to effect which, the body is pounded in the manner I have 
described ; after which, several heavy stones are placed upon 
the grave, to prevent, as they say, the defunct from visiting 
the earth again.’ 

Captain Brown was also seized with the fever, from 
which he had scarcely recovered when he solicited his pass- 
port from the service. He wrote to Bryon, demanding 
his dismissal, and adding, that as he had received no emo- 
lument, and was destitute of all resources in a pecuniary 
point of view, he trusted he would afford him some as- 
sistance in facilitating his passage. Bryon answered, 
that all his demands should be complied with, but, after 
waiting some weeks, he was unable to procure a shilling 
from them. He was even told that he could not have his 
passport, unless he would memorialize Bolivar or Gene- 
ral Urdenata; at length, he received it from the latter, 
with afew dollars. He then embarked on board an Eng- 
lish vessel, the Traveller, Captain Lloyd, who generously 
offered him a passage, and pecuniary aid, if he wanted it, 
and safely arrived in England, 

It can scarcely be necessary to subject the works of 
Lieut. Hackett and Captain Brown to severe criticism ; 
they are the narratives of men whose business it is to 
wield the sword, rather than the pen; and if they have 
undertaken the latter, it is in a cause which cannot be 
too strongly praised—that of warning their unsuspecting 
countrymen against the mania of South American Inde- 
pendence, 


PPIPLLPPL EL POPOL OLED ELPVEAGPPOP? 


Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, for promoting Useful Knowledge. 

(Coutinued.) 


We will not attempt to follow Mr. Heckewelder through 
the forty-four chapters, into which his Historical Account 
of the Indian Nations is divided, but shall select descrip- 
tions, of some of the most prominent features of their cha- 
racter, Although the Indians have no code of laws, yet 
their chiefs find little difficulty in governing them ; as 
they are supported by able and experienced men, who 
study the welfare of the nation, and are equally interested 
iN its prosperity. The chiefs are very careful in preserv- 
ing all important deliberations and treaties, made at any 
ume, and thus they can relate what passed between Wil- 
ri Penn and their forefathers, with all the remarkable 
fansactions that have since taken place. At their coun- 





cils, nothing can divert their attention from the subject 
under discussion, unless the house should be on fire or 
attacked by an enemy. Should an Indian disregard the 
council and good advice given by the chiefs, he 1s gene- 
rally considered a depraved being, but should he become 
a thief or a murderer, the nation no longer owns or af- 
fords him protection. 


‘In the year 1785, an Indian of this description murdered 
a Mr. Evans, at Pittsburgh; when, after a confinement of 
several months, his trial was to be brought on, the chiefs of 
his (the Delaware nation,) were invited to come to be present 
at the proceedings, and see how the trial would be conducted, 
and also, if they chose, to speak in behalf of the accused. 
These chiefs, however, ae of coming, as wished for, sent 
to the civil officers of that place, the following laconic an- 
swer:—‘‘ Brethren! You inform us that N. N. who murdered 
one of your men at Pittsburgh, is shortly to be tried by the 
laws ‘foe country, at which trial, you request that some of 
us may be present! Brethren! knowing N. N. to have been 
always a very bad man, we do not wishto see hin! We, 
therefore, advise you to try him by your laws, and to hang 
him, so that he may never return to us again.” ’ 


In the education of their children, the Indians are cares 
ful to impress as a first lesson, the knowledge of a supreme 
being, who has not only given them life, and all the 
blessings their ancestors Rave enjoyed for many ages, but 
also that he has ordained them for certain great purposes. 
Obedience is also a strictly-enjoined, but willing, duty of 
the children :— 


‘A father needs only to say, in the presence of his children, 
«1 want such a thing done; I want one of my children to go 
upon such an errand; let me see who is the good child that 
will do it!” ‘This word good operates, as it were, by magic, 
and the children immediately vie with each other, to comply 
with the wishes of their parent. Ifa father sees an old decre- 
pid man or woman pass by, led along by a child, he will draw 
the attention of his own children to the object, by saying:— 
“ What a good child that must be, which pays such attention 
to the aged! ‘That child, indeed, looks owed to the time 
when it will likewise be old!” or he will say, ‘* May the 
great Spirit, who looks upon him, grant this good child a long 
life !”” * 

The Indians do not possess our art of writing; they 
have no alphabets, but certain hieroglyphics, by which 
they describe facts in so plain a manner, that those who 
are conversant with these marks, can readily understand 
them. The following anecdote will illustrate this fact :— 


¢ A white man, in the Indian country, met a Shawanos riding 
a horse which he recognized for his own, and claimed it from 
him as his property. The Indian calmly answered :—“ Friend! 
after a little while, I will call on you at your house, when we 
shall talk of this matter.”? A few days afterwards, the Indian 
came to the white man’s house, who, insisting on having his 
horse restored, the other then told him: ‘* Friend! the horse 
which you claim belonged to my uncle, who lately dieds ac- 
cording to the Indian custom, { have become heir to all his 
roperty.’’? The white man not being satisfied, and renewmg 
is demand, the Indian immediately took a coal from the fire- 
place, and made two striking figures on the door of the house, 
the one representing the white man taking the horse, and 
the other, himself, in the act of scalping him; then he coolly 
asked the trembling claimant, ‘* whether he could read this 
Indian writing??? The matter thus was settled at once, and 
the Indian rode off.’ 


The Indians are very fond of metaphors in their laa- 
guage, many of which are very significant and expressive: 
‘To bury the hatchet,’ is ‘ To make or conclude a peace ;’ 
‘ To lay down the hatchet, or to slip the hatchet under the 
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bedstead,’ is * To cease fighting for a while, during a 
truce, or to place the hatchet at hand, so that it may be 





taken up at a moment’s warning ;’ ‘ I did as you bid 


me, but sex nothing,’ means ‘ I have performed my part, 
but you have not rewarded me ; or I did my part for you, 
but you have not kept your word.’ 

Our English surnames are many of them sufficiently 


singular, but they are not to be compared with those of 


the Indians ; the origin of both is, however, not dissimilar; 
the principal are called trom animals, fishes, or reptiles— 


others from caprice, or for some peculiar quality or meri- 


torious act of the party. The met by love of the Indians, 
isnot more peculiar than the Wellbeloved in England, 
though we have no persons with the names of The Carrier 
of Turkies, Make day light appear, Bad shoes, ce. 
The Indians of the same nation live in the most unin- 
terrupted friendship; disputes seldom occur amongst them, 
for they judge with calmness on all occasions, and are 


very careful to discriminate between an accident and a 


wilful act :— 

‘ A hunter went out to kill a bear, some of those animals 
having been seen in the neighbourhood. In an obscure part 
of a wood, he saw, at a distance, something black moving, 
which he took for a bear, the whole of the animal not being 
visible to him; he fired, and found he had shot a black horse. 


Having discovered the mistake, he informed the owner of 


what had happened, expressing at the same time his regret, 
that he was not possessed of a single horse with which he 
could replace the one he had shot. ‘ What!” replied the In- 
dian, whose horse had been killed, ‘‘do you think I would 
accept a horse from you, though you hel one to give, after 
‘ou have satistied me that you killed mine Zy accident? No, 
indeed! for the same misfortune might also happen to me.” 
‘An aged Indian, who had gone out to shoot a turkey, mis- 
took a black hog in the bushes for one of those birds, and shot 
him; finding out, by inquiry, to whom the hog belonged, he 
informed the owner of the mistake he had made, offering to 
pay for the hog; which the other, however, not only would 
not accept of, but having brought the meat in, gave him a leg 
of the animal, because he thought that the unfortunate man, 
as well on account of his disappointment, in not feasting on 
turkey, as he expected soon to do, when he shot the hog, as 
for his honesty in informing him of what he had done, was 
entitled to a share of what he had killed.’ 


Of their marriages, we have the following account :— 


‘ Marriages among the Indians are not, as with us, con- 
tracted for life; it is understood on both sides, that the par- 
ties are not to live together any longer than they shall be 
pleased with each other. The husband may put away his 
wife whenever he pleases, and the woman may in like manner 
abandon her husband. ‘Therefore, the connexion is not 
attended with any vows, promises, or ceremonies, of any kind, 
An Indian takes a wife, as it were, on trial, determined, how- 
ever, in his own mind, not to forsake her if she behaves well, 
and, particularly, if he has children by her. ‘The woman, 
sensible of this, does, on her part, every thing in her power 
to please her husband, particularly if he is a good hunter or 
trapper, capable of matntaining her by his skill and industry, 
and protecting her by his strength and courage. 

‘When a marriage takes place, the duties and labours in- 
cumbent on each party ure well known to both. It is under- 
stood, that the husband is to build a house for them to dwell 
in, to find the necessary implements of husbandry, as axes, 
hoes, &c. to provide a canoe, and also dishes, bowls, and 
other necessary vessels for house-keeping. The woman 
mete has a kettle or two, and some other articles of 

itchen furniture, which she brings with her. ‘he husband, 


as master of the family, considers himself bound to mynd 


it by his bodily exertions, as hunting, trapping, &c.; the 


woman, as his help-mate, takes upon herself the Jabours of the 
field, and is far from considering them as more important than 
those to which her husband is subjected, being well satisfied 
that with his gun and traps he can maintain a family ip anv 
lace where game is to be found; nor do they think it any 
hardship imposed on them; for they themselves say, that 
while their field Jabour employs them, at most, six week, 
in the year, that of the men continues the whole year round. 

‘When a couple is newly married, the husband (without 
saying a single word upon the subject) takes considerable 
pains to please his wife, and, by repeated proofs of his ski}} 
and abilities in the art of hunting, to make her sensible thas 
she can be happy with him, and that she will never want 
while they live together. At break of day he will be off wit) 
his gun, and often by breakfast time, return home with 
deer, turkey, or some other game. He endeavours to make 
it appear, that it is in his ‘eg to bring provisions home 
whenever he pleases, and his wife, proud of having such a 
good hunter for her husband, does her utmost to serve and 
ake herself agreeable to him.’ 


Marriages are proposed and concluded in different 
ways. The parents, on both sides, having observed ay 
attachment between two young persons, negotiate for 
them. This generally commences from the house where 
the bridegroom lives, whose mother begins, by taking a 
good leg of venison, or something else of the same kind, 
to the house where the bride dwells, not forgetting to 
mention that her son has killed it. If the match is ap- 
proved, a present is returned, 


‘The men who have no parents to negotiate for them, or 
otherwise choose to manage the matter for themselves, have 
two simple ways of attaining their object. ‘The first is, by 
stepping up to the woman whom they wish to marry, saying: 
“If you are willing I will take you as wife !”? when, if she 
answer in the affirmative, she either goes with him imme- 
diately, or meets him at an appointed time and place. 

‘The other mode of celebrating marriage will appear 
from the following anecdote. 

‘ An aged Indian, who, for many years, had spent much of 
his time among the white people, both in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, one day, about the year 1770, observed, that the 
Indians had not only a much easier way of getting a wife than 
the whites, but were also more certain of getting a good one; 
‘* For,” said he in his broken English, ‘* White man court,— 
court,—may be one whole year !—may be two year before he 
marry !—well !—may be then got very good wite—but may be 
not !—may be very cross !—Well now, suppose cross! scold 
so soon as get awake in the morning! scold all day ! scold 
until sleep!—all one; he must keep him/* White people 
have law forbidding throwing away wife, be he ever so cross! 
must keep him always! Well! how does Indian do ?—Indian, 
when he see industrious Squaw, which he like, he go to Aim, 
place his two fore-fingers close aside each other, make two 
look like one—look Squaw in the face—see him smile— 
which is all one he say, Yes! so he take him home—no dan- 
ger he be cross! No! no! Squaw know too well what Indian 
do if he cross!—throw him away and take another! Squaw 
love to eat meat! no husband, no meat! Squaw do every 
thing to please husband! he do the same to please Squaw! 
live happy !”? 

(To be continued.) 


PPLIP PPPOE PPLEPL OOP ELPOLEOLOL LSE 


The Augustan Chief: A Poem. By Geoffrey Smellfun- 
gus, Esq. Poet-Laureat to the Lord Mayor for the 
time being, 8vo. pp. 44. London, 1819. 


Tuis is a parting compliment to a gentleman, who has had 
the ingenuity or the misfortune to render himself more 
|unpopular than any of his predecessors. The poetaster, 





* The pronouns, in the Indian language, have no feminine gender: 
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in his preface, says, conceiving ‘that some tribute of 
respect should be shown to his lordship [the Right Ho- 
nourable John Atkins, Lord Mayor] on his going out of 
office, he has considered it expedient to celebrate his tri- 
umphal or rather not-triumphal proclamation of Bartho- 
Jomew Fair ; that being the only action of his lordship— 
save his solemn declaration concerning the firing of the 
metropolis, and his seizure of Harrison the Methodist 
preacher,—worthy of being transinitted to posterity.’ 

Such is the subject Mr. Geoffrey Smellfungus has 
selected for a satire, (for such, we believe, he intends it,) 
destitute of point, good sense, or good metre. We will 
not insult the good sense of our readers by an extract 
from this wretched production, which is one of the worst 
prostitutions of time, printing, and paper, that has come 
under our critical notice. 


PRIIPLEIEGELL PELE 





Sermons on Practical Subjects. By William Barlass, 
Minister of the Gospel. With the Correspondence be- 
tween the Author and the Rev. John Newton, late Rector 
of St. Mary, Woolnoth, London, never before published. 
And a Biographical Sketch of the Author prefixed. 
By Peter Wilson, LL.D., and Professor of Languages 
in Columbia College, New York. 8vo, pp. 607. New 
York, 1818. 


Tae author of these Sermons, Mr. Barlass, was a native 
of Scotland, and a minister in connexion with the Anti- 
burgher Seceders, at Whitehill, in the parish of New Deer, 
about forty miles from Aberdeen, For reasons ¢ not ma- 
terial to the reader,’ as his biographer informs us, he sepa- 
rated from his congregation, and emigrated to America, 
in 1798, commenced a school at New York, and after- 
wards turned bookseller and stationer, in which business 
he continued until his death, in 1817. 

The sermons now offered to the public, were written in 
Scotland, and intended for publication there. They are 
twenty-two in number, all treating on important, practical, 
and experimental subjects. The language is plain and 
unaffected, and calculated for that numerous and respect- 
able class of society who occupy the middle ranks of life, 
and to whom, we are told, they were originally addressed. 

The correspondence of Mr. Barlass with Mr, Newton, 
the author of Omicron’s Letters, and perhaps better 
known as the friend of Cowper the poet, are wholly on 
theological subjects. Mr. Barlass entered into a parti- 
cular defence of the Antiburger Seceders. The correspond- 
ence appears to have taken place between the years 1778 
and 1784. The letters of Mr. Newton are marked by 
that egotistical vanity, for which he was distinguished. 
The following, which we select on account of its being 
the shortest, is almost equal to the vanity of the Sinner 
Saved Huntingdon. It is the copy of a letter from Mr. 
Newton to the Earl of Dartmouth, and is without date :— 


‘Letter fron Mr. Newton, Minister at , to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 


‘My case has been singular upon earth, and I think it will 
be almost so in heaven. If love is the essence of happiness, 
and if they to whom much has been forgiven shall love most, 
then, surely, (astonishing thought,) I shall be found among 
the foremost, and, if I may so speak, the first-rate spirit before 
the throne, 

‘ If great services and sufferings in the Lord’s cause should 
be chiefly distinguished in the courts above, I may be thank- 
ful if ! be admitted within the door ; but if much forgiveness 
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is the distinction, [ shall have a claim above millions—I 
might venture to dispute precedence with Paul himself. I 
am the man who did many things against Jesus of Nazareth ; 
not because I thought L ought, but because I was resolved I 
would. How often have | publicly and deliberately treated 
him as an impostor, compared him with Mahomet, and given 
preference to the latter! My mouth was an open sepulehre, 
and my life such, that [am persuaded the characters of many 
who died at the gallows, would have been deemed amiable in 
comparison with mine. ‘The Lord knows I do not exagge- 
rate ; yet I was spared, pardoned, and, what is more wonder- 
ful, reserved to preach the faith which IT had despised, and 
laboured to destroy. ‘Thus L was in the dark and dreadtul 
days of ignorance. Since the Lord was pleased to call me 
by his grace, he has wonderfully restrained and kept me in 
my outward path, so that I have not been suffered to make 
any considerable blot in the view of my fellow-creatures, 
Yet it is chiefly this Jatier period I shall refer to, that much 
has been forgiven me. Sins after conversion have an higher 
aggravation, trom the higher love and experience agaist 
which they are committed, which cannot be found in the 
worst actions of natural men; and the heart, like the sea, has 
depths which no human pluinmet can fathom, and monsters 
which no eye but the eye ot God can explore.’ 

The letters of Mr. Barlass were written in consequence 
of the doubts and perplexities which he felt ou entering 
into the ministry, and were intended to elicit the advice 
of Mr. Newton. They are creditable to him as episto- 
lary productions, and prove him to have been a couscicn- 
tious and worthy ian. 
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An Appeal to the Governors and Directors of the Poor of 
the Parish of St. James's, Westminster ; respecting the 
great Injury of Abolishing and the Benefit of Continu- 
ing the School of Industry, By a Parisiioner.  S8vo, 
pp. 14. London, 1819. 

We are not inhabitants of St. James’s, and we dislike all 
parish business ; the well-known motto of Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam wight, @herefore, in the present instance, be 
applied to us: and yet, we suspect, a reviewer niay often 
go further out of his way than by steppiyg forth to 
serve the cause of humanity. 

From this painphilet, we learn, that the new street will 
require the demolition of the Parochial School of Indus- 
try, and that it is not the intention of the parish to remove 
it to another situation. The author, in this appeal, very 
clearly proves two facts, which, we hope, will induce the 
‘ Governors and Directors of the Poor’ to alter their deter- 
mination ; they are— 

‘First, That the continuance of the school will be a great 
moral and political good. 

‘ Secondly, ‘That its centinuance will occasion to. the 
parish no greater expenditure than otherwise will be neces- 
sary; but, on the contrary, probably less.’ 

These facts established, which, we think, they are very 
satisfactorily, it is impossible to know ou what grounds 
the Institution can be broken up. We recommend this 
well-written tract to all whom it may coucern,’ 








Original Communications. 


RELIGIOUS RELICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—I was much amused by the very interesting ‘ar- 
ticle in your last number, entitled, * Londiniana,’ which 
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reminded ine of an excellent work published some months 
ago, called * The History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of Saint Peter at Westminster,’ more particularly 
in reference to the enumeration of the various relics which 
Edward the Confessor is related to have presented to the 
church, and which are mentioned at great length in the 
work above alludedto, For, in addition to those stated in 
your article, we are told of part of the window in which 
the angel stood who saluted the Virgin Mary; some of the 
hairs of St. Peter’s beard; three teeth of St. Anastasia ; 
one of the fingers of St. Paul, cum multis aliis ; and I do 
not conceive that either the number, the value, or the 
antiquity of these relics can be equalled by any catalogue 
to be met with in those churches on the continent, which, 
of course, from the peculiar doctrines continually pro- 
mulgated in them, are most likely to be the chief reposi- 
tories of such religious, and, in many cases, efficacious 
curiosities. Should you think the following anecdote will 
prove at all entertaining to your readers, perhaps you will, 
at the first opportunity, present it to them. It was related 
to me by a person, who had it (as he affirmed) from the 
very eye and ear witnesses of the occurrence, I do not 
(as William Cobbett would say) ‘ vouch for the fact,’ and 
even should its authenticity be doubted, it may at least 
be received as an illustration of similar proceedings. 

‘Two gentlemen making a tour through the south of 
Spain, visited every place of note containing any thing 
worthy of remark, either in history, politics, or religion, 
and, in reference to the last, of course the principal churches 
attracted their peculiar attention; on entering one of them, 
the usual guide presented himself, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to furnish his visitors with a ‘ true and particular 
account’ of the various relics of saints, crosses, hair, bones, 
shoes, and napkins, all of which had either at one time or 
the other been used for the service of the Virgin Mary ; 
the exhibition had nearly concluded, when the gentlemen 
were particularly requested to notice what then remained 
to be seen, as, from the circumstances attending this relic, 
as well as the difficulty there must have been in procuring 
it, every person considered it the most wonderful of all. 
Phe guide proceeded with much form to open a box, 
which stood close to the altar, and presented the visitors 
with a small lamp, informing them, at the same time, that 
it belonged to one of the five foolish virgins! who are 
mentioned in the parable of ‘ the ten virgins.’ The gentle- 
men were satistied and immediately departed.” 

This needs no comment, since I fancy I perceive a 
smile of surprise, if not of contempt, on the countenances 
of you and your readers, as a similar effect was produced 
on Your obedient servant, 

November, 9th, 1819 L. 


SHI FFEPEPEL O&LODP 


THE LITERARY ILLITERATE BLACKSMITH. 


* Thy frame robust and hardy, 
The learned finger never ueed explore 
Thy vigorous pulse.” 

Tue Literary Illiterate Blacksmith is a true son of Vul- 
can; and no one, who has seen him, will deny his being 
legitimate. He has not, it is granted, that pleasurable 
authority which dignifies his reverend brother craftsman 
at Gretna-lodge, to settle giddy-headed love on the anvil, 
yet many weighty topics are discussed at his forge, and 
illuminated by the sparks which surround him. Very 
trifling circumstances often lead to the promoting of those 
persons who are the least conscious, and sometimes un- 


ee 
ee 


worthy of promotion; and, in some measure, it is thus 
with our Hobinol, for, on a memorable occasion, after 
having harrangued the villagers with no ordinary zeal, a 

“s . . b ] . 
a county election, and being afterwards seated at the iny 
in the midst of open house-keeping mirth, he was admired 
by the Rector, whose daily practice it was to tope, under 
the influence of Bacchus, — 


‘ As full of Champaigne 
As an egg’s full of meat.’ 


At this period, or shortly after, old Nasal-twang, the 
parish-clerk, died. The Rector considering no one so 
eligible as Sledge, appointed him, who, much to his own 
satisfaction, took possession of the desk. 

The church walls echoed sweetly to his sonorous ard 
poetically sounding Amen* / Not as the Cocknies say it, 
Au—men / as though they had tripped to Paris for a pro- 
nunciation ; nor as the advocates for aspiration—Ha men / 
nor as the Charity boys, who cut it off so snappishly, that 
we are in the momentary apprehension of losing our 
tongues; but the solemn and melodious intonations of 
Amen! With sucha leader of Tate and Brady, the Rec. 
tor was not disappointed, for soon he had to praise his 
service for so good a choir, as were Sunday/y engaged in 
it. Still the Newspaper was Sledge’s delight; and it is 
asserted, that his love for it, when much younger, made 
him return from sea, and determined him to follow the 
craft of his ancestors. Should the submissive foot of a 
horse be turned on his apron betwixt his knees, and the 
post-horn startle it from his grasp, he will fly to wait the 
unsealing of the bag, and, with the franked morsel, return 
to his penthouse, hurrying the barnacles on his nose to 
con its pages. By this time, not less than a dozen news- 
mongers are assembled, and he, beginning, reads every 
word, from the titleto the publisher, before one spark can 
fly from the hot iron, or an asthma-like sigh from the 
bellows ; and whenever hard words and long names ap- 
pear, he casts his eye over his optics to his auditors, and 
cries with a hammer’s emphasis,—which is to them quite 
intelligible. However the state of the times, and what- 
ever popular feeling arises among his villagers, a few 
words from him will pacify them, and it seems his invio- 
lable love of truth soothes their domestic trials, political 
situations, or parochial duties, for he encourages industry, 
sets an example of peace, and assists on all occasions to 
generate provincial prosperity ; therefore, whatever might 
be Pope’s opinion that— 

‘ A little learning is a dang’rous thing ;’ 

This Blacksmith proves that— 


‘ A little learning is a useful thing 
And dignifies the man.’ 
JR. P. 


Sind 
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MARTINMAS. 
(ELEVENTH OF NOVEMBER.) 


Formerly a custom prevailed amongst us, though genes 
rally confined to country villages, of killing cows, Ox€ls 
and swine, &c. at this season, which were cured for the 
winter, when fresh provisions were seldom to be had. 

* The Talmudists taxed the people’s negligence in prayer, say* 
ing they used three sorts of Amen, and all faulty. A faint Amen, 
when they prayed without fervency. A hasty Amen, when they sai 
Amen before the prayer was done, A lazy Amen when they yer 
nounced it at length, as if they were asleep, dividing the wor 
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Tusser, in his ‘Five Hundred Points of Husbandry,’ allud- 
ing to this custom says, 

‘ When Easter comes, who knows not than 

That veale and bacon is the man? 

And Martilmas Beefe doth beare good tacke, 

When country folke do dainties lacke.’ 


And Hall, in his Satires, mentions :— 


«—— dried flitches of some smoked beeve, 
Hang’d on a written wythe since Martin’s Eve.’ 

In the north of England, it was very frequent, a few 
years ago, for two or three of the rustic families to join in 
the purchase of a cow, &c. for slaughter at this time; the 
entrails of which, after having been filled with a kind of 
pudding meat, consisting of blood, suet, and groats or 
oatmeal, are formed into links like sausages, boiled, and 
sent to their neighbours as presents. These are called 
black puddings, from their colour, and are thus alluded 
to by Butler in his Hudibras; when speaking of the reli- 
gious scruples of some of the fanatics of his time :— 


‘ Some for abolishing black pudding, 
And eating nothing with the blood in.’ 


In Germany, there was formerly a kind of entertainment 
called the Feast of Sausages,’ which was celebrated with 
great joy and festivity. Indeed, the feast of St. Martin 
is still a day of rejoicing among Christians on the conti- 
nent; the new wines are then begun to be tasted, and the 
saint’s day is celebrated with carousing. J. Boemus Au- 
banus tells us, that in Franconia there was much eating 
and drinking at this season, even among the poorest. The 
learned Moresin refers the great doings on this occasion, 
which he says were common to almost all Europe in his 
time, to an ancient Athenian festival observed in honour 
of Bacchus, upon the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
days of the month Anthesterion, corresponding to our 
November, and J. Boemus Aubanus, already quoted, 
seems to confirm this conjecture, though there is no men- 
tion of the slaughter of any animal in the description of 
the rites of the Grecian festival. The eleventh month 
had a name from the ceremony of ‘ tapping their barrels 
on it,’ when it was customary to make merry. 





PLP LOPLI OL LOCOS 


TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


WE have received a letter from Mr. Fearman, the book- 
seller announced as the publisher of the new Tales of My 
Landlord, in answer to a coarse attack made on him by 
a cotemporary, whom he designates as the ¢ Critic of Con- 
duit Street,’ and under the influence of the publisher of 
the mock * Harald’ and the * Vampyre;’ the latter cer- 
tainly as disgraceful a literary fraud as ever was attempted 
on the public. 

Mr. Fearman’s letter is much too long for insertion, and 
contains some charges against the critic we have alluded 
to of a personal nature, and as we hope Mr. F. has 
written to the Editor of the journal in which he con- 
ceives he has received illiberal treatment, common justice 
requires, that the paper which commenced the attack 
should insert his defence. 

In reference to an observation, made in our last, Mr. 
Fearman says,— 

‘ Permit me now to say one word to a concluding remark 
made by you, expressing a wish that I had dropped the title 
of Tales of My Landlord and retained that of Pontefract 
astle only. To this I reply, that however well convinced I 





am, that the Romance, under any title, will fix strong grap- 
pling irons on the public mind, | have no authority for doing 
so, and if, indeed, my doubts were stronger than my confi- 
dence in the originality of the work, | certainly will not be 
brow-beaten into recantation.’ 


Mr. F. goes on to state, that le has consulted a profes- 
sional gentleman, celebrated in literature and of unsullied 
honour, who declares, that whether the new Tales of My 
Landlord are by the author of the preceding series or not, 
the mode of their projected appearance is perfectly honours 
able. The latter part of Mr. Fearman’s letter, giving an 
account of the forth-coming novel, we insert in his own 
words :— 

‘ The work, as I have stated, Mr. Editor, is of a very dif- 
ferent character to the obvious fraud, which would have been 
suggested to a dishonourable man, [ have no power to alter 
its title, It was given into my hands, under the title of Tu/es 
of My Landlord, a new series, and although one advertisement 
was, by accident, taken to the paper, with a view to save time, 
copied from an old advertisement of the ‘Vales, any un- 
prejudiced person, that is not gifted with the second 
sight of the Edinburgh bookseller and Conduit Street 
critic, must know that the title was in no ways copied, 
and that the motto was obviously different. ‘This proves 
to me, that it is a ‘new shape’? of the author, although 
still lingering round the enchanted ground he had before 
clothed with so much beauty. My opinion is further cor- 
roborated by several literary men, who all agree in think- 
ing, that if it be not by the author, which is very doubtful, it 
is, at least, by some literary friend, at his recommendation. 
Certainly, my humble opinion may not appear of much 
weight, after the ‘ slashing” criticism of the bookseller for 
Scotland, and the critic for Conduit Street; but whetier it 
be by the author or not, the forthcoming tale bears marks of 
the powerful grasp of a master’s spirit. Many of the charac- 
ters appear to me of almost magical beauty, and, in my judg- 
ment, however unequal it may be to the graphic power of the 
foregoing tales, it 1s superior in its wide political embrace 
and the grand reach of its object. I pledge myself to the 
public, that it will produce a strong sensation. By accident, 
I am acquainted with the effects of some anonymous publica- 
tions sent privately, butto my knowledge, by the same author, 
and I never knew them to fail; the vibration of the chord, 
struck by his concealed and master hand, has often been felt 
to the extremity of the country. Neither did I ever know 
him, on these occasions, to rise from a controversy, at what- 
ever odds, without a complete victory. Such a mind as that 
is not to be hermetically sealed, like a spirit in the north. J 
have, in fact, no doubt, that Pontefract Castle will create 
an era in the annals of Romance. 

‘lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘ W. Fearman,’ 


We will not add to the length of this article by any 
remarks; the publication of the romance, in a few days, 
will decide whether it is by the real ‘Simon Pure’ or not, 
or, at least, whether the mantle of Jedediah Cleishbotham 
has descended to one worthy to wear it, or has been as- 
sumed by a pretender who wishes to usurp his fame, 


PLO PLE LAL LIB LOLEPE LLCO 


ON DANCING. 


Ir is the opinion of those who have written on dancing, 
that as man has an articulate voice, it is natural to him to 
sing, and that the operation of the sound of the voice was 
sufficient to put in motion the arms, legs, and bodies of 
such as attended to the exertion of it. According to 
these authors, we must, therefore, look for the origin of 
singing and dancing in the commencement of our race. 
Ever since man was, says a very grave inquirer, song and 
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dance have been in existence. There has been singing 
from the creation to our time. 
the 

How profane soever some may affect to consid®t 
amusement of dancing, as at present conducted, it was at 
first, and, indeed, during some thousand years, a religious 
ceremony. The most ancient dance of which we have 
any particular account, is that of the Jews, established by 
the Levitical law, to be exhibited at their solemn feasts, 
After the passage of the Red Sea, ‘Sumpsit Maria pro- 
phetissa, soror Aaron, tympanum in Manu sua, egressa- 
que,” &c, On which occasion there were two distinct 
bands, one of men and the other of women. 

The daughters of Shiloh were dancing in the vineyards 
when they were caught by the young men of the tribe of 
Benjamin, who were advised by the elders of Israel to 
take that opportunity of supplying themselves with wives 
—a lesson to parents of our own days, to take heed lest 
their daughters should be caught in the same way. The 
dancing of David is often quoted, and it is the opinion of 
some commentators, that every psalm had a separate and 
distinct dance belonging to it. £ In utroque Psalmo no- 
mine chori intelligi posse cum certo instrumento, homines 
ad sonum ipsius tripudiantes.’ 

In the temples of Jerusalem, Samaria, and Alexan- 
dria, a stage was erected in one part, called the choir for 
these exercises; the name of which has been preserved in 
our churches; and the custom too, till within a few cen- 
turies. Cardinal Ximenes revived the practice of Mosa- 
rabic masses in the cathedral at Toledo, when the people 
danced both in the choir and the nave, with the greatest 
decorum and devotion. Le Pere Menetrier, a Jesuit, re- 
lates the same thing ofsome churches in France, in 1682. 
So that the sect of Dancing Methodists at Philadelphia, of 
which such alarming accounts have been given, seem ra- 
ther to have abused than invented the custom. 

The Egyptians had their solemu dances as well as the 
Jews ; the principal was theirastronomical dance, of which 
the sacrilegious dance round the golden calf was an imitation, 

From the Jews and Egyptians these sacred dances 
passed into Greece, where the astronomic dance was 
adapted to the theatre, with chorus, strophe, antistrophe, 
epode, §c. Plato and Lucian speak of it as a divine in- 
vention. 

The Grecks* had likewise the following dances: the 
dance of the Curetes, or Corybantes, from the Cretans, 
and which was anterior to Jupiter, as it is supposed to 
have saved his life when an infant; the dance of satyrs, 
invented by Bacchus; the Memphytic dance, invented 
by Pyrrhus; the Rustic dance, invented by Pan; and 
the ball dance, invented, according to Philostratus, by 
Comus; according to Diodorus, by Terpsichore. The 
Hormus, a Lacedemonian dance, which required to be 
taught at a very early age. The dance of innocence, 
which was performed by young women. This was also a 
Spartan dance, and, though so simple, was the cause of 
the double indignity offered to Helen, of the Trojan war, 
and all the subsequent calamities. 

From Greece, these dances, with different modifications, 
found their way across the Adriatic. Rome adopted her 
manners, her arts, and her vices,—thence they were dis- 
persed over the rest of Europe. 

The ingenious author to whom we are principally in- 


* For av account of the dances of the Greeks, see Literary Chroni- 
ele, p. 230.—Ep. 
¢ Mr. Busk, in notes to his Poem of the Vestriad. 
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debted for the preceding history of dancing, describes th. 
different species, as well as that of animals, 

‘ The dance of animals,’ he says, * was not unknown t, 
antiquity; dogs, bears, apes, elephants, &c. were admitted 
into their corps de ballet; but horses exceeded al th. 
rest in the gracefulness of their steps and the docility o¢ 
their tempers. _ 

‘ Pliny informs us, that the Sybantes, whom we hay: 
surpassed in this, if in nothing else, were the first who as- 
sociated this tractable quadruped to their ball. The pas. 
sion of this people for amusement, however, proved fataj 
to them on this occasion; for the Crotoniatze having in. 
structed their trumpeters to sound the usual charge in « 
pitched battle between the armies of these two hations, 
the horses of the latter fell to dancing instead of advancing 
to the charge, and were, with their riders, cut in pieces, — 


‘Rigid moralists of all ages have inveighed strong) 
against what they call the sin of dancing. One old writer 
traces the origin and invention of this * dissolute exercise’ 
to the Devil, adding, ¢ it is impossible ever sufficiently to 
express how many and great are the evils which spring 
from dancing ; seeing that, by it, all human feelings are 
vitiated ; the heart itself grows corrupt and hardened ; 
and, finally, the poor and miserable soul utterly perish- 
eth.’ 


Another writer is still more severe, andas his tirade is at 
least amusing, we shall insert it, from the history of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses, It is as follows :— 

‘Adance is the Devil’s procession, and he that entereth 
into a dance entereth into his procession. ‘The Devil is the 
guide, the middle, and the end of adance. As many paces 
as ainan maketh in dancing, so many paces doth he make to 
hell. A man sinneth in dancing divers ways; as in his pace, 
for all his steps are numbered: in his touch, in his ornaments, 
in his hearing, sight, speech, and other vanities. Besides, 
the ornaments which women wear, are as crowns for many 
victories which the Devil hath gotten against the children oi 
God. For the Devil hath not only one sword in the dance, 
but as many as there are beautiful and well adorned persons 
in the dance. For the words of a woman are a glittering 
sword. And, therefore, that place is much to be feared, 
wherein the enemy hath so many swords, since that one only 
sword of his may be feared. Again, the Devil in this place 
strikes with a ienad sword; for the women come not 
willingly to the dance, if they be not painted and adorned ; 
the which painting and ornament is as a grindstone upon which 
the Devil sharpeneth his sword. 

* Again, the Devil in the dance useth the strongest armour 
that he has, for his most powerful arms are women ; which is 
made plain unto us, in that the Devil made choice of the wo- 
man to deceive the first man. 

‘The Devil tempteth men by women three manners of 
ways ; that is to say, by the touch, the eye, and the ear. By 
these three means he tempteth foolish. men to dancings, 
by touching their hands, beholding their beauty, and hearing 
their songs and music. Again, they who dance break that 
‘ipewen they made in baptism, to renounce the Devil and all 
lis pomp ; for dancing is the pomp of the Devil, and he that 
danceth maintaineth his pomp, and singeth his mass. for the 
woman that singeth in the dance is the prioress of the Devil, 
and those that answer are clerks, and the beholders are the 
parishioners, and the music are the bells, and the fiddlers the 
ministers of the Devil.’ 


Having given place to so severe a philippic against 
dancing, it is but an act of justice, we should add some- 
thing in its favour; that shall be the following lines from 
the London Magazine for 1733, with which we conclude 
the subject, ‘ 
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‘Your Cynic sages, dull unpolish’d fellows, 
With formal cant and rigid satire, tell us 

That dancing is an idle wanton fashion, 

The vain amusement of as vain a nation ; 

That woman should avoid such tempting schools, 
And only move by frozen virtue’s rules. 

I own their sober maxims partly right ; 

Virtue ’s a gem with native lustre bright, 

But polish’d, shines with a superior light. 

Let rosy youth embloom the sprightly fair, 
And beauty mould her with a lover’s care ; 

Jf motion to the whole denies its grace, 

in vain would beauty recommend the face, 
With blunted charms and unavailing eves, 
Such awkward maids relinquish beauty’s prize. 
'Tis dancing only heightens every charm, 
And gives each feature double pow’r to warm. 
Like goddesses, it learns us how to move, 

And adds a Juno to the Queen of Love. 

At balls, gay Cupid takes his fav’rite stand, 
And gives the blushing fair to Hymen’s hand, 
Glad Hymen woos the virgin into wife, 

And leads her thro’ the various dance of life ; 
That partner lost, and age advancing on, 

We truly say, our Dancing Days are done.’ 


PLDI PLE LP LEPLEI OPEL ELL 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Temple of Jupiter Ammon.—M. Belzoni, the celebrated 
jtalian traveller, lately made a journey of fifty days into 
the deserts of Libya, to search for the ruins of the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. He found the country fertile, but 
uo European traveller had penetrated so far for several 
es, and the wild inhabitants refused to let him pass 
through it, imagining that he came to look for treasures. 
He ascertained, however, that the ruins of that temple had 
been employed in the construction of another, which is 
ulready partly destroyed. What he found most remark- 
able is the spring of water mentioned by Herodotus, which 
swarm in the morning and evening, cold at noon, and 
hot at midnight. He brought away some of the water in 
order to analyse it. 

France.—The remains of some Roman baths have been 
liscovered about a quarter of a league from Mettlich, 
(Treves), some of which are still perfect, with the heat- 
conductors, which are clearly distinguished, Antiquarians 
sssert, that these baths surpass in beauty every thing of 
the kind preserved at Rome or at Treves. Further searches 
will be made in the same place. 

India.—In a late excursion to Kurrukpoor-hills, in the 
neighbourhood of Mongeer, Col. Franklin, who has 
already thrown considerable light on oriental antiquities, 
ty his indefatigable labours in tracing the situation of the 
aicent city of Palibothra, is said to haye discovered a 
Colossal Jeyn statue, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
ue ancient city Jeynnagbur, situated at the distance of 
‘bout nine miles to the south-west of Souvujgurh, a place 
*ell known to those who have frequented that part of the 
Ganges flowing between the towns of Bar and Mongeer. 

remains of this venerable city, we believe, were first 
‘oticed by an officer belonging to the invalid establish- 
“eat of Mongeer, 
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VOLUNTARY DEATH BY HUNGER. 


Provessor HuFFLAND, in a late number of his Journal, 
eves @ most extraordinary case of a tradesman, who, im- 
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pelled by a succession of misfortunes, and absolutely des- 
titute of the means of procuring food, retired to a seques- 
tered spot in a forest, and there resolved to starve himself 
to death. He put this determination in force on the 15th 
of September, and was found on the 3d of October, 
eighteen days,) still living, although speechless, imsensi- 
ble, and reduced to the Jast stage of debility. A small 
quantity of liquid was given him, after which he expired. 
By his side was found a pocket-book and pencil, with 
which he had contrived to keep a daily journal of his state 
aud sufferings, and in which he had_ persevered till the 
29th of September. He begins by giving an account of 
himself, and states that he was a respectable tradesman, 
possessing good property, of which he had been deprived 
by misfortune aud villainy, and that he had come to the 
determination of starving himself to death, not so much 
with the view of committing suicide, as because he was 
unable to procure work ; that he had in vain offered him- 
selfas a soldier ; and was too. proud to apply to unfeel- 
ing relations. This note is dated on the loth, which day 
he had employed in constructing a little hut of bushes and 
leaves. On the 17th, he complains of suffering much 
from cold, and, in his journal of the 18th, he mentions 
having suffered from intolerable thirst, to appease which 
he had licked the dew from the surrounding vegetables. 
On the 20th, he found a small piece of coin, and with 
creat difficulty reached an inn, where he purchased a bot- 
tle of beer. The beer failed, however, to quench his 
thirst, and his strength was so reduced, that he took three 
hours to accomplish the distance, about two miles. On 
the 22d, he discovered a spring of water, but, though tor- 
mented with thirst, the agony which the cold water pro- 
duced on his stomach excited vomiting and convulsions. 
The 23d made ten days since he had taken any food but 
beer and a little water. During that time he had not 
slept at all. On the 26th, he complains of his feet being 
dead, and of being distracted by thirst; he was too weak 
to crawl to the spring, and yet dreadfully susceptible of 
suffering. The 29th of September was the last day on 
which he made any memorandum. We regret that no 
dissection was made.—Quarterly Journal of Koreign Me- 
dicine and Surgery. 


THE PLAGUE OF AFRICA. 
Various opinions having been propagated respecting the 
plague, as being contagious or noncontagious, and this 
important question having engaged much time of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, it becomes at this 
period peculiarly interesting to know the nature of this 
deadly disease, when it is spreading insidiously through- 
out the provinces of West and South Barbary, when it 
has already reached Morocco, the city of which Mogador 
is the port; when the communication is open between 
Mogador and Morocco, and when it has already raised its 
hydra head in the port of Saffy and in the province of 
Abda, distant only sixty miles from Mogador, the only 
port in the empire of Morocco which maintains an unin- 
terrupted commerce with London, and when, in the com- 
mon course of events, it is to be presumed, that the next 
ships that shall arrive here from Mogador may bring foul 
bills of health ; all this being premised, it cannot be now 
irrelevant to state a few facts respecting the African 
plague, by way of precaution against its introduction into 





this country. 
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That it is contagious there can be no doubt; and | 
think the following facts will prove it, in opposition to the 
opinion of some learned theorists ou this subject :— 


- — 


: 
_ 


In the great plague of Moscow, in 1771, which destroyed 
nearly 60,000 persons, Dr. de Mertens, merely by strict 
attention to non-intercourse, preserved the Foundling Hospi- 
tal of that city from the slightest infection. ‘This institution 
contained 1000 persons ; yet not one of thein died, although, 
for many months, thousands were dying in the city around it. 
Dr. Mertens’ words are worthy of attention—‘ Solo zgrorum 
et rerum infectarum contactu communicabatne, atque atmos- 
phera contagium non spargebat, sed sanissima semper fuit.’ 
(See Hist. Pest. Moscuens.) Dr. Orrzus, physician to the 
Empress Catherine, agrees in opinion with Dr. Mertens. 

Dr. Russell, who practised forty years at Aleppo, was in 
the habit of prescribing daily to crowds of people infected 
with this disease. He saw them from a chamber window, 
and used no kind of precaution beyond avoiding contact with 
their persons and clothes, or inhafation by the breath of the 
vapour from their bodies ; and he lays it down as the result of 
his long experience, that he never knew an instance of a 
secluded family becoming infected, without being able to 
trace the misfortune to some accidental or unavoidable viola- 
tion of the rules of confinement. 

Mr. Papon, in tre History of Provence, relates that the 
plague was introduced from Marseilles, in 1720, into the 
town of Aix. The governor of the latter place put all the 
inhabitants under quarantine in their houses, and the disease 
soon ——— ‘The restrictions were taken off somewhat 
prematurely, and the disease broke out anew, but was finally 
extinguished by a repetition, and a more steady prosecution 
of the like means. 

We have the strongest evidence to the same effect, in Jack- 
son’s Account of Morocco. ‘This gentleman, in an able de- 
scription of the dreadful contagion which wasted that empire 
in 1799, and carried off no less than 124,500 souls, shows, in 
the most convincing manner, that the disease was strictly 
contagious. One fact is very decisive; whilst the disease 
was raging at Mogador, the small village of Diabet, only two 
miles to the south-east, remained for thirty-three days unin- 
fected; at last, promiscuous intercourse conveyed the poison, 
and this small place, out of a population of one hundred and 
thirty-three, lost, in the short space of twenty-one days, one 
benieed persons by this fell scourge. 

If any one thing could prove more forcibly than another, 
that the disease is the sone of personal contact, and not of 
any atmospherical contamination, it is the fact stated by Mr. 
Jackson, that instead of shutting himself up in his house like 
other Europeans, he rode out occasionally for exercise, and 
exposed himself freely to the air, still, however, avoiding sus- 
picious communication. He had a separation of three feet 
wide across the gallery of his house, between the kitchen 
and the dining parlour. From this place of separation, he 
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| took the dishes with his own hands, and, after meals, returned 
. them to the same spot, thus suffering none of his servants to 
} come near him. He adopted similar precautions in his count- 


ing-house, to prevent the near approach of persons who might 
call on business, and made a practice of never receiving 
: money but through vinegar. He himself escaped the plague, 
although he informed us his cook died of it. What augments 
! the value of Mr. Jackson’s testimony is, that not being a 
medical man, he cannot be suspected of any theoretical bias 
whatever. 











Original Poetry. 
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ON THE MERITS OF C. PHILLIPS, ESQ. 
Of Dublin; Orator and Poet. 


Hatt to the new Demosthenes ! 
ate So justly nam’d with him of Greece ; 


ae : 


a 





A poet too, who rivals Tully*, 
‘Though envy strives his fame to guilyt. 
Fye on ’t, to laugh at one so clever, 
Prosing or versing it!—However, 

If his strains reach not Homer’s Epics, 
I yet maintain (avaunt base critics !) 

His speeches all are true Phi/lippics. 


November 8, 1819. Derensyg, 





CPPPAIAF 


MR. HUNT AND THE COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


‘ Since thus repuls’d—Ill get (Hunt said) 
A legal covering for my head,— 
Me ’twill inspire ¢, if Bic ; 
So shall my pleadings all be treasur’d ; 
For every lawyer’s /aw is measur’d 
According to his wi.’ Rison. 


THE UNISON OF HEARTS. 
Tue heart, that once has felt the glow 
Of passion’s fierce and strong desire, 
Wishes no other warmth to know, 
Save that of Love’s own genial fire 
Its throbs and pantings are the same, 
Still cherished by this sacred flame. 


The heart that ever once has blest 
The haunts of starving poverty ; 
Has given the weary wanderer rest, 
Or raised the slave to liberty ; 

Shall never callous grow again, 
Or hear unmoved the cry of pain. 


And shall not valued hearts like these, 
Themselves in social union live? 

While richest streams of bliss and peace 
The self-same source to each will give ; 

Love and benevolence are kindred ties, 

Like twin-stars beaming in fair Virtue’s skies. —_L. 


PIL EL PPE LEP PLEPLEPPOLPOEIEH 


LOVE’S DREAM. 


Yes, the spell hovers yet, 
Dreams do not vanish ever, 
Her eyes were on me set, 
And such a glance there never 
Pierc’d thro’ a vivid heart, 
lor woman smarted ; 
Aye, that met beauty’s dart, 
Alas! and parted. 


Beside the priest in white 
I held her yielding fingers, 
While whisperings that delight 
Lisp’d of such love as lingers 


* O fortunatam natam me consule Romam.—Tull. 
* the traitor’s impious soul 
Blasphemes at grace, and banishes control ; 
Sees hell itself, but, as the idiot’s rod, 
Deifies guilt and mortgages its God !—Phillips. 

+ § We are driven to conclude of Mr C. Phillips, that having lost 
his own wits, he really imagines that the rest of the world may be 
brought to admire such fustian in verse (The Emerald Isle) and 
such fustian in prose (The Law Pleadings) as cannot, perhaps, be 
equalled, except in Chrononotonthologos and Bombastes Furioso 
— Quarterly Review. 

‘ The Lament of the Emerald Isle, (occasioned by the death 0: 
the Princess Charlotte,) professes to embody the universal feeling ; 
but a more spiritless and bombastic assemblage of words was neve! 
connected together.’—Monthly Review 

t ‘ Me *twill inspire’-—so the uever-to-be-cqualled hosier and poet, 
of Cheapside— 

* My night caps so fit, ae 
Have always been found to inspire sense and wit , 
So*g af Romar! °* 
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The golden ring I placed 
With tender pressing, 

Our quivering lips embraced 
And closed the blessing. 


Forever the blessing closed ! 
For on my arm she trembled ; 

I knelt—she fell—reposed— 
And a sear’d lily sembled ; 

J breathed on her cold cheek, 
But Death appearing, 

Silenc’d the powers that speak 
And Love’s endearing. 


J. RB. FF, 


PPAF PALE LABPEEFEAFEPEOF 


SOLILOQUY OF AMARILLIS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE PASTOR FIDO OF GUARINI. 
Mirtitto | dear Mirtillo—did’st thou know 
The secret heart of her thou cal!’st unkind, 
On her, that pity thou wouldst then bestow 
Which now from Amarillis thou wouldst find ! 


Still varied torments ever doom’d to bear, 

How wretched is the lot Love’s vot’ries prove ! 
How much in vain art thou to me so dear, 

How much in vain, Mirtillo, is thy love ! 


Why, cruel Fate! dost thou delight to part 
Those whom soft love has bound in gentle ties? 
And thou, oh cruel Love! why join each heart, 
To which hard fate such happiness denies ? 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
Oh sacred honour, deity, confessed 
The awful guardian of the female mind, 
Lo—at thy shrine I kneel ;—each wish represt, 
Be Amarillis to thy will resign’d. 
And thou, Mirtillo, oh forgive the maid 
Whose frowns,—whose scorn, has cost thee many a tear: 
She ne’er with cold regards thy vows repaid, 
But when she dared not with soft pity hear! 
Forgive the haughty accents of my tongue, 
Forgive the angry glances of my eye, 
For while those looks thy tender bosom wrung, 
This heart was throbbing with a kind reply. 
Ah, if reveng’d thou seek’st at length to be, 
E’en now thou art—didst thou my weakness know, 
for what revenge can be so dire to me, 
As thus to see my lov’d Mirtillo’s woe! 


Yet ah, I cannot bid thee cease those sighs, 
That breathe, with them, my tender soul away, 
Nor bid the tear be banished from thine eyes, 
Where I would fain behold joy’s glances play. 


mageenoh me, oh Mirtillo! then, no more, 
The soft reply I dare not make, divine, 
Relieve my heart, and let thy woes be o’er, 
For every pang thy bosom feels is mine! 
Oct. 4, 1819. Louisa S. CosTELto. 


PPLPPL LLP LLC EL LOL OGL OAP LOT 


DEATH OF RANALD. 
PROM ‘A LEGEND OF MONTROSE.’ TALES OF MY LANDLORD, 
THIRD SERIES. 
‘ Kenneth !? exclaimed the out-law, ‘ Kenneth, hear 
The last that Ranald’s lips shall utter here: 
A Saxon warrior late hath lett this land, 
With fiery Allan, of the bloody band; 
* ew are the hours since they have pass’d away, 
lo seek the wood-girt hills of Cabefae. 
Pursue them, as the hound the stricken hart ; 
Skim the deep lake, up the steep mountain dart; 
‘read the wide forest ; tarry not until 
ou execute your grandsire’s will. 








—— ee 


Dark grew the stripling’s visage, and he laid, 
lierce as he spoke, his hand upon the blade ; 
But, ere the chief his fiery purpose staid, 

‘Not by thy hand, young man, the foe shall fall, 
Fly to the camp with speed, and tell them all 
That Annot Lyle is Duncan’s daughter 4 say, 
Menteith’s proud ‘Thane doth wed with her to day. 
‘Tellthem, that thou art sent to bid each guest 
Attend the bridal—wait not for the rest, 

But vanish like the lightning in the gloom, 
When the dark cloud doth shut it in its womb. 
And now depart thee, ere my say be done; 
Child of my last, my best beloved one! 

No more sha!l | behold thy face, or hear 

Thy coming footstep light as mountain deer. 
Yet, for my last sad ci.arge, a moment wait, 
Remember thou of Erarcht’s race the fate, 

Quit not our ancient manners—we are now 

A straggling few ;—but like that few be thou— 
Driven from ev’ry vale, by ev’ry race. 

We have no home but this, no resting place ; 
Our spoilers hunt us down, and seek our blood, 
Where, for our sires, their fathers hew’d the wood. 
Keep thou, unsoil’d, the land | leave to thee, 
Sell not for food thy dear-bought liberty ; 

Barter it not, albeit thy fate afiord 

lor thee no stone built roof, no costly board. 

In plenty and in famine keep it thine, 

In summer suns, and when they cease to shine, * 
Son of the Mist, be free, as were thy sires, 
Receive no law save what thy good requires ; 
Accept no paltry hire, no stipend give, 

Though scant your fortune, still unshackl’d live ;— 
Bow to no lord, inclose no pasture here, 

Sow thou no grain, but chase the nimble deer; 
Such be thy food, my son, but should that fail, 
Prey thou upon the Saxon and the Gael. 

For flocks and herds, their freedom they’d exchange, 
Tis well ’tis so!—it aids ourjust revenge: 
Remember those who've hinduess to us shown, 
Protect their people as thou would’st thine own; 
P’en with thy blood, if danger’s hour demand ;— 
be thou the pride and bulwark of their land ; 
And Q! if one of Mac Lain’s race should e’er 
Come to thy father’s home in ‘our of fear, 
Shelter him, though the avenger be behind,— 
‘Their fathers unto our’s were ever kind, 

In Ardnamurchan they have dwelt in peace,— 
In fair Glencoe let not their mem’ry cease, 

But, with the sons of Duimid, and the brood 

Of Darlinvarlach, hold thou deadly feud, 

My curse upon thy head, ifthou dost spare 

Of their’s or of Menteith’s a single hair; 

When time shall be,—and it will come anon,— 
Their swords shall pierce them ere my fame be gone, 
And those who shall survive that day, will flee 
For shelter, Kenneth, even unto thee: 

But let them perish,—once again, begone, 
Shake from thy feet the dust, my youthful son, 
Against the abodes of men, albeit they dwell 

In war or peace—farewell—once more farewell. 
And may’st thou like thy noble fathers die, 

Ere age shall — thy soul and dim thine eye. 
Begone ! live free! kindness requite, but trace 
lo their last den the injurers of thy race.— 

‘The stripling stoop’d and kiss’d his pallid brow, 
Though deep he feels he dares not show it now: 
Train‘d from his birth, by rugged men, to hide : 
All softness, well did he that scene abide, 

He turn’d, and left the camp, and onward s ed,— 
And he is gone !—the chief is with the dead! ! 


Sam SPRITSAIL. 
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THE WAVE. 
How thoughtless seems yon rippling wave 
Dancing o’er many a seaman’s grave, 
Flaunting in bright and glitt’ring dyes, 
To catch the wand’ring gazer’s eyes ; 
How like the gay, the peerless she, 
Who trifles with my misery. 
Yet now ’tis chang’d, and seems to swell 
With sighs, it vainly strives to quell ; 
And now tow’rds ine, with anxious haste, 
It sweeps along the wat’ry waste ; 
Oli! could she know a change like this, 
How would my bosom throb with bliss! 


But women, like the ocean, shew 

A smiling face, or face of woe, 

Just as their various suitors’ sighs 

Cause joy or sadness to arise ; 

So change the waters of the deep, 

As loud or soft the breezes sweep. . ee 
Queen Street, Cheapside. 








srine Arts. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tne colossal head of Memnon, which has been recently 
deposited in the ninth room of the Museum, has, from its 
immense size, attracted much public notice. 

This huge fragment weighs fourteen tons, and is com- 
posed of a solid piece of granite, the head of which is of a 
flesh colour, and the lower part 1s of a dark grey. 

The face has been lately touched over with the chissel, 
but it was, when found, tu a fine state of preservation; this 
may be owing, in a great degree, to the hardness of the 
stone of which it is made, 

The features of the. face, although not very beautiful, 
are admirably fine, when compared with those of the 
ugly Egyptian deities, placed in the same room. The 
chin, which projects very little, rests upon an oblong 
square, which terminates in the upper part of the body. 
The ears are somewhat large for the head. The lips are 
broad, large, and flat, and do not appear sufliciently 
round, The neck is short, and is not in very perfect 
unison with the size of the body. The extremities of the 
hood lap over the shoulders on each side, in the Egyptian 
style. The left shoulder was split off in a transverse 
direction, but it is now properly joined to the body. 

At the back of the head, are several hieroglyphics, in- 
scribed, no doubt, in honour of this deity, to whom was 
dedicated the building called the Memnonium at Thebes, 
from the ruins of which this colossal fragment was brought, 
about two years ago, by way of Alexandria and Malta. 

The head, as a piece of great antiquity, is in a very per- 
fect state, and its renovation and erection in the British 
Museum do credit to the officers, and those concerned in 
the task, which it must be allowed was a serious one. 


Fo a A ee ee eo i ee 


It is with sincere regret, that we record the death of 
Bird, the celebrated artist of Bristol, on the 2d instant. 
His force of delineation and powerful dramatic ‘effect 
procured for him. many admirers. His picture of 
* Chevy Chace’ established his reputation, as a painter of 
superior talent. He rose in the world entirely by his own 
merit, and, at the commencement of his career, had not a 
single friend, whom he could dignify with the title of 
* patron.’ *, *, T. 





Che Drama, 


PPLE L IPE? 


Drury Lane.—A variety of circumstances had co, 
tributed to render Mr. Kean’s return to his engazemen: 
at this theatre, a subject of much interest, and pone wna 
so than the formidable rivalry of Mr. Macready; it, there. 
fore, was not with surprise, but with infinite pleasure, that 
we saw the theatre crowded in every part, on Monday 
night, long before the rising of the curtain. The eutranc, 
of Mr. Kean was received with the most rapturous a). 
plause, and it was long before the tumultuous shinies 
gave way, like the § winter of discontent,’ to the ¢ slorious 
summer of the sun of York.’ Much as we have admired 
Mr. Kean in this, his favourite character, we thought he 
elicited many new beauties this evening ; to some passages, 
which were hitherto hastily delivered, he imparted fresh 
spirit; and, in others, he softened the lines of inanverism, 
aud gave them with graceful and noble enerzy. In the 
scene with Lady Anne, he assumed an air of sincerity 
which we always thought he hitherto wanted, and, conse- 
quently, rendered her compliance somewhat less impro- 
bable. In the tent scene he was most powerful; and, in 
the gladiatoral combat with Richmond, he displayed that 
graceful skill which he possesses above every other per- 
former. We never saw Mr. Kean look the character bet- 
ter, but he certainly was not in good voice, and might 
well call out to Richmond,— - 


‘Richard is hoarse with daring thee to the field.’ 

The excessive length of his pauses, which he still con- 
tinues, often spoils the effect of some of the finest passages 
in the play. A little attention to this, and less ambition 
in studying artificial effect, would improve even the ex- 
cellent acting of Mr. Kean. However odious compari- 
sions may generally be, it is scarcely possible not to 
make one between the rival Richards of the two houses; 
and yet their manner of acting and of representing the 
same character, is so widely diilerent, that each may say 
to the other, as my Uncle Toby did te the fly, £ there is 
room enough in the world for us both;’ and it does not in 
the sightest degree detract from Mr. Macready’s merit, to 
say that, in the character of Gloucester, he is inferior to Mr. 
Kean. Mrs. Glover appeared, for the first time this sea- 
son, as the Queen; and, in the scene where she parts from 
the young princes, she gave one of the finest aud most im- 
pressive pictures of parental affection we ever witnessed, 
Mr. Elliston played Richmond with much spirit. Several 
very appropriate and beautiful new scenes have been 
painted for this tragedy. 

We were sorry to see the silly practice of calling for 
Mr. Kean, at the end of the play, resorted to on Monday 
night. Richmond came forward to announce the play 5 
but the audience demanded Richard,—he appeared, and 
thus the heroes, who had just been engaged in the ‘ mortal 
fray,’ were seen, for some minutes, bowing and shaking 
hands with each other. This injures the illusion very 
much. 

The receipts of this theatre, on the first night of Mr. 
Kean’s appearance, exceeded five hundred and sixty 
pounds. On Wednesday night, Richard Lil was repeated, 
to a most crowded and brilliant audience. 


. r 9 
Covent Garpen.—On Wednesday night, \ anburgh’s 


comedy of The Confederacy was revived at this theatre. 
Vanburgh was a man of considerable genius, and of s° 
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much humour and spirit, that no misfortunes could sub- 
jue them. The follies and vices which are lashed in this 
comedy, are the fairest objects of ridicule and censure, 
The comic strength of the house was admirably displayed 
on this occasion. Farren, in Moneytrap, depicted the 
ordid passion of the miser with the antiquated libertine, 
nost happily ; and he found an excellent foil in Emery’s 


Gripe, although both of them appeared to have more of 


ave and infi rmity in them than was consistent with the in- 
ingue in which they were engaged, Jones, in Dick, had 
a fine field for his vivacity, and he made the most of it: 
Fawcett, in Brass, was too serious; Mrs, Davison, as 
Clarissa; Mis. Gibbs, as Flippanta; and Mrs. Dayen- 
port, as Mre. Aimlet, displayed their tudividual comic 
wlents to much advantage. The comedy is the most 
uccessful revival of the season. 

Rowe’s tragedy of Tamerlane has also been revived, 
byt it met with very doubtful success ; this, however, was 
jot owing to the acting, which was excellent. 

Copurne THeatre.—This elegant house opened, for a 
sinter season, on Monday night, under the management 
of Mr. T. P. Cooke, whose talents are well known to the 
frequenters of the London theatres. The first piece, a 
new grand melo-drame, called the Landgrare’s Leap, or 
the Ancestor of Leopold, gave ample scope for a display 
of his versatile talents. A new comic historical anec- 
dote, founded on the traditionary story of King John, 
followed, entitled The Three Johns, or the Miller’s Wife 
of Charlton; and the evening’s entertainment concluded 
vith a third new piece, a Highland melo-drame, The 
Hag of the Glen, or ‘ the Bandit’s Bride.’ ‘The whole of 
‘he pieces were received with much applause. 

AstLeY’s AMPHITHEATRE.—A new equestrian melo- 
ramatie spectacle was brought out at this theatre, on 
Monday night. It is called Richard Turpin, and details 
he exploits of that daring marauder. Mr. Bradbury, 
the celebrated clown, appeared as Turpin, with much 
applause. ‘The piece was loudly cheered by a very 
crowded audience. 

East Lonpon THeatre.—The performances at this 
fouse are such as, if they will not command, at least de- 
vtve success. "The melo-drame of Zelma, founded on 
Madam Cottin’s delightful tale of Elizabeth, or the Exile 
{Siberia, is a most interesting piece, got up with much 
‘lendour and displaying much good acting. The per- 
ormers, however, do not appear to adapt their voices to 
tie size of the house; for we will not insult the good 
«nse of the * wise men of the East,’ to suppose that they 
will prefer boisterous declamation to that genuine of 
hassion which Mr. Rae can so well exhibit. 








Literary and Scientific Lntelliqence. 


PROP EPIL LE? 


The Bible.—Fifty-nine editions of the Scriptures, consisting 
‘270,000 copies, are now printing by the Bible Society. 
Newspapers.—It is not generally known, that there are 
‘inted in London, sixty-three different newspapers, one 
undred and twenty in the several counties of England and 
‘ales, exclusive of Middlesex; and twenty-eight in Scotland ; 
“aking together, a total of two hundred and eleven public 
“urnais in England. In Ireland, they have about one-third 
‘the above number. 
_bithography.—Lithogra hic presses, either for printing or 
_gtaving, are prohibited in Austria, unless used with the 
?ecial authority of government. 





The Brazils.—Vhe French ships have imported to France, 
tea, — and cloves, the produce of the Brazils. If to so 
many other advantages as that country already enjoys, it sue- 
ceeds in naturalizing these exotic plants, and propagating 
their culture, Europe will provide itself with all these articles 
at a moderate price. It is for the Brazilian government to 
expedite that period. 

Arctic Exped:tion.—No information has yet been received 
from Lieutenant Parry, who commands the expedition for 
exploring Bafiin’s Bay. As the season is now rapilly advane- 
Ing, itisconjectured he has passed through Sir James Lancas- 
ter’s sound, notwithstanding Captain Ross’s assertion of its 
being encompassed with land, or that he is unable toreturn to 
the southward, from the tremendous bergs and masses of ice, 
which move in that direction during the summer. In either 
case, no deficiency of provisions or warm clothing can be 
experienced, as both the HMec/a and Griper are well stored 
with every necessary. It is well hnown, that Lieut. Parry 
always conceived that the last attempt at discovery was relin- 
quished at the time when the greatest chance of success 
olfered. ‘Lhe months of August, September, and October, 
are considered as the most favourable in this respect: the new 
ice is rarely beginning to form before December, until which 
tune, the old ice continues wasting. ‘The land expedition 
under Lieutenant Franklyn, from Fort York, Hudson’s Bay, 
to the Copper Mine River, where Mr. Hearne stated, he fell 
in with the sea, proceeds before the close of the present year, 
by whichhe will reach the high northern latitudes inthe spring, 
and have the summer to prosecute his researches. Lieutenant 
Franklyn, with a surgeon, two midshipmen, and two seamen, 
have been sometime at Fort York, making the necessary ar- 
rangements with the Indians for their journey. 

Since writing the above, accounts, we understand, have 
been received of the expedition, and that Lieutenant Parry 
had proceeded as far as 86 degrees of latitude, which is as far 
as Captain Ross was able to penetrate. In Battin’s Bay, they 
had fallen in with an immense mass of ice, which appeared to 
be formed upon a solid rock in the bay. ‘The sea, on the 
northern side of this huge mass, presented the singular ap- 
pearance of a lake perfectly free trom ice. Such of the 
native inhabitants of those regions, as they hadimet, did not 
appear to have ever seen or heard of the tormer expedition, 
under Captain Ross. It seemed to be the opinion of the pre- 
sent voyagers, that there is no passage out of Bathn’s Bay. 

Davis’s Straits.—Vhe following notices have been received 
from Davis’s Straits :-— 

‘ Captain Hawkins, of the Everthorpe, reached 77. 25. N, 
and saw the land to east and west, which he supposed to be 
Islands; open sea to the northward, no ice, except bergs, 
which were a-ground ; a swell from the westward, current set 
from the north-west to south and east, 35 miles per hour; fine 
warm weather, foggy at times; thinks the country more clear 
of ice than last year; the land in the highest latitudes ap- 
peared more fertile and barer of snow than in the lower 
latitudes. 

‘Captain Blyth, of the Brunswick, went no higher than 
74 deg. 20 min. found a great quantity of ice, more and hea- 
vier than in former years; the season had been uncommonly 
severe in May and June, and much of the ice was formed 
then. 

‘ Captain Knill, of the Ingris, went to 75 deg. very severe 
season, ice very heavy, seven, ten, and twelve feet thick ; 
upon the whole, there was more ice than in former years. 

‘ Captain Orton, of the Andrew Marvel, made his fishery 
‘in the South-east Bay, lat. 68 deg. to 69 deg. had severe wea- 
ther, with strong northerly gales; the ice increased much 
during his stay, by freezing, and the coming of fresh ice’ 
down the Straits ; the season was much severer than last year, 
but he thinks the winter had been mild, the natives having 
told him that the country was several times broken up during 
the winter. 

‘ Captain Brass, of the Thomas, reached 77 deg. 30 min. 
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water, saw land both to the east and west; thinks the east 
Jand was a continent, and the west islands had a level from 
the southward, current in the same direction; there appeared 
to be a passage to the north and west, but could not say how 
far it extended ; season very severe; Bay ice formed in one 
night, an inch thick in the middle of July; yet he thinks the 
country clearer of ice than last year. 


‘ Remarks.—It appears, that the highest latitude attained 


7 any of the whale fishers, was 77 deg. 30 min, but proba- 
bly 


a large deduction must be made from this, on account 


of the greater refraction occasioned by the ice. Ishouldjudge 
from 40 to 50 deg. The longitudes of these ships is ver 
uncertain, the masters being too much occupied by the busi- 
ness of the voyage, to make the necessary observations ; ine 
deed few, ifany of them, are qualified for it. 


¢ The summer has, undoubtedly, been much more severe 


than usual; but it seems probable, that the winter was milder, 
not only by the account given to Captain Orton by the na- 
tives, but also from the circumstance of the high latitudes 
being almost clear of floating ice. 


It seems, however, that a 
greater quantity of ice was found in 68, to 72 or 73 deg. than 
usual, which may probably account for the more sterile ap- 
pearance of the landin these latitudes. It should be observed, 
that every year, a greater quantity of ice accumulates here, 
occasioned by the grounding of bergs on a reef of rocks, 
stretching across the Straits, in the latitude of about 68 deg. 
And this forms the impediment to ships proceding up the 
Straits, which can seldom be accomplished until a late period 
of the year, and sometimes is altogether impracticable.’ 
English Gold.—Some fine specimens of native English gold 
have been presented to the Royal Institution by Sir Christo- 
pher Hawkins, bart. They were found lately while streaming 
for tin, in the parish of Ladock, Cornwall. Some of the 
pieces weigh each sixty grains. Native gold has also been 
recently found in Devonshire. 














In a few days will be published, 

TALES OF MY LANDLORD, containing PON- 
TEFRACT CASTLE. Printed for William Fearman, 170, New 
Bond Street. Where may be had, gratis, a Reply to Mr: John 
Ballantyne. 





Just published, in 4 vols. lomo. price 29s. 

THE HIGHLAND CASTLE and the LOWLAND 
COTTAGE, by Rosalia St. Clair, Author of the Blind Beggar, 
Son of O'Donnel, Kc. 

Printed for A.K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Street. 
Where may be had, just published, 

CesaRio Rosacpa ; or, the Oath of Vengeance, a Romance, by 
Anne of Swansea, 5 vols. tl. 7s. 6d. 

THE Back CONVENT, a Tale, 2 vols., 11s. 

ISKANDER ; or, The Hero of Epirus, by Arthur Spencer, 3 vols. 15s 

THE CASTLE OF VILLA FLORA ; a Portuguese Tale, by a British 
Officer, 3 vols. 16s. fd. 

THs HIGHLANDER, a Tale of My Landlady, 2 vols. 10s. 

Bravo OF BoueMIA, a Romance, 2nd Edition, 4 vols. 20s, 
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Books printed for Wetton and Jarvis, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 


Now First Published Separate. 


1. THE WISDOM of BEING RELIGIOUS. 


From Archbishop Tillotson. 12mo. Price 4s. 


2. The DUTY and REWARDS of INDUSTRY. By the Rev. 


Isaac Barrow, formerly of Trinity Co'lege, Cambridge. 19mo. Price 


5s. extra boards —These may be well applied as Reward Books for 
Youth—*,* The separate Publication of the above Works seem 
imperiously called for at this particular juncture, when attempts 
are making to disseminate infidelity by the revival of Works sub- 
versive of every principle of religion aud social order. 

s. BEAUTIES of SINCERITY ; being Extracts of upwards of 
120 Sermons preached on the Death of H.R. H. the PRINCESS 


CHARLOTTE (the Prominent Parts of this Title are Printed iu 


Gold.) With a Plate of the Funeral Procession, svo. Price 5s. 6d.— 
To eur children, and our children’s children, the character of this 


— 
illustrious and virtuous female should be handed down, as the 
brightest pattern of moral excellence, of conjugal affection and of 
strict conformity to the dictates of ber God. . . 
4. The SUNDAY MORNING LESSONS, as they are appointed 
to he read in Churches throughout the year. Together with the 
proper Lessons for certain Holidays. Second Edition. Selected } 
Abraham Flower. 12mo, Price 5s.—This portable volume is offered 
to the public as being calculated effectually to answer a purpose so 
universally desired. The Introduction to the proper Lessons 
certain Holidays will be found a valuable help. 

5. A SINCERE CHRISTIAN'S COLLECTION of PRAYERS 
suitable to all ages and situations. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Auy 
person who may condescend to make this little work their compa. 
nion in the closet, will find it useful as av assistant to their devotion, 
6. TWO SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church of Burn- 
ham. By the Rev. H. Raikes, of the Vicarage, Burnham, Bucks, 
Published at the request ofthe Parish. Price 1s. each, 

7. ON CRUELTY to BEASTS. Price 1d. or fourteen for js. 

8. CONSIDERATIONS on HUMANITY, as a Christian Duty 
towards Animals, given for the use and service of mankind, Price 
9d. or seven for Js. 

9. GEORGE BIDDER’S (the Devonshire Youth, not thirteen 
years of age) MENTAL ARITHMETIC. lomo. Price 13,—The 
intention of this publication is to exhibit a few of the most striking 
instances of the power of Mental Calculation ever possessed by an 
individual. 

10, SPECIMENS in ECCENTRIC CIRCULAR TURNING, 
with Practical Instructions for producing corresponding pieces in 
that art. By J. H. Ibbetson, Esq. Illustrated with more than 
Sixty Copper-Plates and Wood-Cuts. svo. 11, 18,—*,* Every 
Amateur iu the Art of Turning, must doubtless be gratified, when 
he is informed, that the Copper-Plates and Wood-Cuts in this 
Work, which are very numerous, were turned by the Author. 

‘We give Mr. I. the highest credit for this application of bis 
ingenuity, which has been completely successful. His Plates exhi- 
bit the most distinct representation of the objects intended, exe- 
cuted in the neatest manner. ‘There is something so neat and ele. 
gant in these delineations, that, even without being practised in the 
art, it is impossible not to be pleased with their appearance and 
effect. Mr. Ibbetson’s book will be established as a correct manual 
for the use of all amateur turners; at least those who aspire to 
distinguish in this ornamental and curious branch of art.’See the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 

11. AN ADDRESS to LORD BYRON, with an Opinion on some 
of his Writings. By F.H B—SONNETS, ODES, ELEGIES, 
BALLADS, and SKETCHES, on various Subjects, chiefly descrip- 
tive. By William Linley, Esq. and the late Mr. C. Leftley, Parlia- 
mentary Reporter of the Times Newspaper, both educated at St. 
Paul’s School. 12mo. Price 7s—There is in this volume of 
Poems, something more than the mere ebullitions of fancy; the 
allusions are classical and instructive ; there may be discovered a 
strength of language, and an originality of conception, which will 
fairly entitle it toa place in the first rank of modern poets. 

12. The GENT LEM AN’s, FAR MER’S, and HUSBAN DMAN'S 
MOST USEFUL COMPANION, in Measuring, and expeditiously 
Computing the Amount of any Quantity of Land, at various given 
Prices per Acre. With Diagrams, by Berryman. By William 
Francis. Second Edition. ‘fo which is now added, a Comprehen- 
sive Treatise on Timber and Wood Measuring, Post 8vo. Price 38 

Irom the few rules and examples here given, it may be presumed 
that any person of ordinary capacity may soon comprehend the me- 
thod of performing it with precision. 


In the Press, and shortly will be Published. 

1. SOME PASSAGES of the LIFE and DEATH of the Right 
Hon. John Earl of Rochester, who died the 26th of July, 1630. 
Written by his own direction on his death bed, by G. Burnet, D. D. 
Bishop of Salisbury, 18mo, , 

2. THE LIFE and DEATH of SIR MATTHEW, HALE, Bat. 
sometime Lord Chief Justice of His Majesty's Court of King’s Bench. 
By Gilbert Burnet, D. D. Bishop of Salisbury. 19mo. 
ese 
LONDON :—Published by J. Limpirp, 53, Holywell Street, 

near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements are re 

ceived, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are % 
he addressed. Sold also by SouTER, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 

CHApPPLE, Pall Mall; GrAPEL, Liverpool; and by all ‘ 


fur 





lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Printed by 
Davipson, Old Beswell Court. 
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